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CUBA’S CLAIM UPON THE UNITED STATES. 


BY 0. H. PLATT, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM CONNECTIOUT. 





A LITTLE more than four years ago the United States declared 
war against Spain; it also declared the purpose of the war in 
which it was about to engage. It gave notice to the world that 
its object was not conquest or acquisition, that it proposed to 
liberate the people of Cuba from unendurable oppression and to 


assist them in the establishment of an independent republic. In 
all the history of mankind no other instance of a war for such a 
high, noble, and unselfish purpose can be found. The national 
conscience asserted itself, and the people were of one heart and 
one mind. The war was over in a hundred days, but its conse- 
quences will last for generations. As a nation we were strong 
and resourceful ; we put forth our strength and used our resources 
with no thought of repayment; a free Cuba, a new republic were 
to be our sufficient reward. The world approved and admired 
our course. The question which now confronts us is whether we 
shall go forward-or-turn-back;.whether we shall complete our 
success, or permit our effort to result only in ignominious failure. 

The doings of nations are like the acts of individuals; motive 
and action make character both in men and in nations. It is the 
man of pure motive, of brave deeds and steady purpose who 
builds for himself a noble character. If the motive, the deed and 
the purpose are but feeble and soon abandoned, the resultant 
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character is ignoble. So with us as a people. Though our pur- 
pose was lofty, though our triumph was striking, if we fail now 
in accomplishment we shall be either pitied or despised. Nations, 
like men, incur honorable obligations. If fulfilled to the letter, 
true growth is the result; if ignored, by men or nations, the just 
contempt of mankind is incurred. Our obligation did not cease 
when Spain was driven from Cuba, or when years of careful and 
unselfish administration resulted in the establishment of the 
Cuban republic. When we undertook to put an end to bad gov- 
ernment in Cuba, we became responsible for the establishment, 
and the maintenance as well, of a good government there. The 
world will properly hold us bound in all honor so to treat the 
republic which we ourselves have set up that it shall be both pros- 
perous and stable. The United States, if true to its history and 
its character, must train up its child in the way it should go, so 
that when old it will not depart from it. 

If these words had been ‘written when we set foot on Cuban 
soil at Daiquiri, they would have met with universal approval, 
and the exceptional individual who might have predicted that we 
would tire of our work, and leave Cuba to struggle on unaided 
by us as soon as its government should have been created on 
paper and established in name, would have been denounced as 
nearly akin to a traitor. He would at least have been told that 
he understood neither the purpose nor the spirit of our people. 

In transactions between nations we hear much in these days 
about “spheres of influence,” and perhaps no better interpreta- 
tion of that phrase is to be found than in the relations which 
should exist between the United States and Cuba. We are great 
and strong. We have had a century and a quarter of republican 
experience. Cuba is small and weak, without experience, a new 
beginner in self-government. The Island lies within a hundred 
miles of our shores. It is bound to us by location, by helplessness, 
and, until now, by the sentiment of gratitude. Thanks to the 
United States, it is a free and independent government. It is in 
no sense a dependency, and yet in the truest sense it is a depend- 
ent neighbor. Cuba committed her future to us when, in the 
depth of her misery, she accepted our intervention. We as truly 
assumed her care when we proffered that intervention. 

The United States must have a policy with regard to Cuba. 
The present question is, what that policy shall be. In the solu- 
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tion of this question, not only our good name and character, but 
our own interests are most intimately involved. The fate of 
the United States is interwoven with the fate of Cuba. 

There are three policies, any of which may be pursued by the 
United States. First, we may treat Cuba with indifference and 
neglect; second, as a commercial rival to be feared and curbed ; 
third, with a friendly consideration which shall insure her pros- 
perity, stability and gratitude. Until Congress met in December 
last, the people of the United States entertained no doubt as to 
which of the three policies should be pursued. We were in honor 
bound not to neglect Cuba. We had never thought of her as a 
commercial rival to be feared, but rather as a constituent part 
of our commercial system. Every obligation of duty and of self- 
interest demanded our friendly consideration. It may well be 
doubted whether one per cent. of our people, before the assem- 
bling of the last Congress, would have tolerated the idea that 
Cuba should be treated in any other way than as a neighbor and 
a close friend. And yet there developed during the winter and 
early summer a sentiment, founded on misapprehension and 
prejudice, which was strong enough to defeat for the time being 
any remedial or beneficent legislation in her behalf. During all 
the period of our military occupation, leading up to Cuban inde- 
pendence, it was understood that the economic relations between 
Cuba and the United States were as important as their political 
relations. When the United States required of Cuba that her 
constitution should contain guarantees which should forever 
place her in a position of intimate relation to us, it was universal- 
ly understood that we, on our part, would aid her by providing 
such reciprocal commercial advantages as would enable her to be 
self-reliant and self-supporting. The Monroe Doctrine, which we 
had declared three-quarters of a century ago and insisted upon as 
our right, was wrought into a compact between the two coun- 
tries, so that thenceforth, as to Cuba, it was no longer to rest upon 
assertion alone but upon constitutional agreement. While we did 
not ask of Cuba in form that she should not enter into commercial 
arrangements with other countries to our disadvantage, the natu- 
ral currents of trade made it a practical impossibility for her to 
do so, and a Commission sent to us from her Constitutional Con- 
vention returned home with the just expectation that a compli- 
ance with our desires as to her constitutional guarantees would 
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be followed by the establishment of mutual trade relations which 
would prove to be of great economic advantage to her. The Con- 
stitutional Convention of Cuba asked, as a return for their ac- 
ceptance of the provisions which we had requested, that there 
should be some promise given by the United States of the estab- 
lishment of advantageous relations with us. In the nature of 
things such a promise was impossible, but the Convention was 
asked to act in the premises and to trust the United States. It 
did incorporate into its constitution provisions which we thought 
essential for us, and it did trust us to provide by legislation, or 
treaty, commercial advantages which she could not obtain from 
other countries. So, up to the opening of our last Congress, all 
was well. The Cuban constitution was adopted. Complete inde- 
pendence awaited only the necessary successive steps for its estab- 
lishment. Its merchants, its planters and laborers, waited in 
trustful confidence that the United States, through its Congress, 
would provide for the industrial as it had already provided for 
the political independence of Cuba. Not only was this antici- 
pated in Cuba, but here as well. No one could have foreseen 
that the United States would deliberately refuse to discharge its 
obligation. The United States had never been a faith breaker; 
its worst enemy could not have predicted that it would become 
one. And then a strange thing happened. 

The principal crop of Cuba is cane sugar, or, rather, it may be 
said that the two principal crops are sugar and tobacco. Until 
its industries shall have become more diversified, the prosperity 
of the Island depends upon these crops, and upon its ability to 
produce them with profit. By reason of the over-production of 
sugar in the world, of the indebtedness accumulated by planters 
in Cuba and their losses sustained during the war, it may be as- 
serted without fear of contradiction that, on the whole, sugar 
production had become unprofitable in the Island. The same was 
true, though in a lesser degree, of tobacco. The United States 
could well afford, in return for trade advantages to be secured 
by us, to make such reductions in the tariff upon sugar, tobacco, 
and other products of Cuba as would place its industries on a 
profitable basis, and it was well understood both in Cuba and the 
United States that such action would be taken. President Roose- 
velt in his message had recommended such “ substantial tariff 
reductions ” as were necessary to insure industrial prosperity. 
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Then arose a cloud in the sky. We had begun in several States 
to produce sugar from beets, and for many years we had been 
producing in one or two States sugar from cane. All at once, 
and without reason, the cry was raised that any reduction of the 
duty on sugar coming from Cuba would injure, strike down, and 
destroy the beet and cane sugar industry of the United States. 
Members and Senators from States in which these industries were 
established became first timid, then needlessly frightened, lest 
their assent to legislation favoring reciprocal trade relations with 
Cuba would lose them their seats. Most of these Senators and 
Representatives were Republicans. They were few in number 
compared to the whole body of Republicans, but they were nu- 
merous enough, by joining with the Democrats who were ready 
for any action which should divide Republican forces, to prevent 
wise and necessary legislation ; and so the contest began. 

As time went on facts were ignored, fears were magnified, 
prejudice invoked, until reason and cool judgment seemed to 
have entirely departed. Two assertions, neither of which could 
be sustained by proof, formed the controlling basis of action by 
the few Republicans who have been spoken of. First, the asser- 
tion that, to reduce the tariff on Cuban sugar by twenty-five or 
even twenty per cent., would take away the protection enjoyed 
by beet and cane sugar producers in the United States—an asser- 
tion which is absolutely groundless, as is shown by the fact that 
we take into our country, free of duty, 500,000 tons of sugar 
from Hawaii and Porto Rico, while maintaining the duty against 
all other countries, without in any way interfering with the pro- 
tection of our own sugar producers. Second, the assertion that 
the so-called Sugar Trust would derive all the benefit resulting 
from any reduction of the duty on Cuban sugar—an assertion 
which is equally groundless, as is shown by the fact that Hawaiian 
_ sugar and Porto Rican sugar, though duty free, have brought the 
same price in American markets as sugars from Cuba or Germany. 
The prejudice against the Sugar Trust was continually, and most 
successfully, appealed to. It was so apparent that any reduction 
of the duty upon Cuban sugar proposed would not reduce the 
price of home-produced sugar, that it is not probable that this 
argument alone could have resulted in defeating the suggested 
legislation, and so the plea that the Trust, rather than the Cuban 
planter, was to be benefited was the objection most relied upon. 
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It is a curious fact that, while there is a popular belief that com- 
binations and trusts control legislation in Congress, it is never- 
theless true that the most effective means of preventing legisla- 
tion is to assert that a combination or trust desires it. Even 
staid legislators lose their heads when the statement is made that 
a trust is favoring a measure. The Sugar Trust is, perhaps, the 
most unpopular of all capitalistic combinations in the United 
States, and the apprehension excited by continual reiteration that 
the legislation in question was being supported and would inure 
to the benefit of the Sugar Trust, was most potent. In the 
opinion of the writer it was utterly fallacious. That it was suc- 
cessful in defeating for the time being the performance of our 
plain duty with regard to Cuba, must be admitted. Nowhere in 
the United States is public sentiment so liable to be misunder- 
stood as in the city of Washington while Congress is in session, 
and the fear that the beet-sugar industry might possibly be in- 
jured, and that the Sugar Trust might possibly reap some benefit 
as a result of the proposed legislation, was so skilfully manipu- 
lated, so cunningly fostered, and so persistently and vigorously 
reiterated, that the main question was practically obscured. 
Many members took counsel of their fears rather than of their 
judgment; fear developed into frenzy; suspicion usurped the 
province of fact; prejudice was more potent than reason; the 
well-considered policy of two administrations and an overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of moral obligation were ignored. Pledges were 
sought and obtained, until it became apparent that no legislation 
looking to the relief of Cuba and the extension of our own trade 
was possible, except such as might be dictated by the Opposition 
for party advantage without reference to the interests of Cuba or 
ourselves. The President, in a special message, endeavored to 
call back the attention of the Congress to the real issue, but with- 
out effect, and so Congress adjourned with nothing done. 
Meantime, notwithstanding the assertions of the beet-sugar 
representatives that Cuba was in no need, there is serious finan- 
cial depression there. How acute it will become, time only can 
demonstrate. But, worse than financial depression or distress, 
there has grown up in the minds of the people of Cuba a feeling 
that the United States has deliberately determined not to keep 
faith with them. Economic disturbance in a country just start- 
ing on the experiment of self-government, with little experience 
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in that line, is bad enough; but a settled belief on the part of its 
people that a nation upon which they have placed their reliance 
has tricked them, is more sadly to be deplored. The people of 
Cuba will scarcely understand that the few representatives who 
have been able temporarily to thwart the will of the people of 
the United States, do not represent its real sentiment. The 
respect of Cuba can only be regained when the people of the 
United States shall have once more passed upon this question, 
and demonstrated that our real purpose is thwarted only for the 
time being, and that our “ plain duty” is yet to be thoroughly 
and generously performed. Friends of Cuba in the United States 
have appealed from the mistaken sentiment of a few of its legis- 
lators to the American people. That the appeal will not be in 
vain there are many hopeful signs. There is such a thing as pub- 
lie conscience in this country, and when once aroused it is all- 

werful. The Republican conventions of those States from 
which objections to this legislation were most strongly urged, 
have shown, by resolutions adopted by them, that even in those 
States the heart of the people is right. Wherever our true- 
hearted and courageous President speaks for justice to Cuba and 
the performance of national obligation, the people respond as 
to no other sentiment which he utters. It will only need a re- 
assembling of Congress to demonstrate that our policy with re- 
gard to Cuba is not to be finally obstructed by groundless fear 
or senseless prejudice; that our plighted faith is to be observed ; 
that the United States is still to be the generous friend, the 
strong protector and unselfish guardian of the Cuban people; 
that the republic of Cuba is to be permanently maintained ; that 
the pledge of the United States is not to be violated, either in 
letter or in spirit; that nd movement for the annexation of Cuba 
is to be started or supported here; but that, as time goes on, Cuba, 
free and independent, guided and aided by us in the realization 
of her dream of liberty, will continue and remain an object lesson 
to all nations of the high purpose and noble action of the United 
States. 

0. H. Piatt. 





LORD SALISBURY. 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS. 





Lorp Sattsgury was the first British Minister of the nine- 
teenth century to combine the office of Premier with that of 
Foreign Secretary. The Prime Minister, it may be as well to 
remind American readers, has no legal position in England. He 
is the man commanded by the Sovereign to carry on the govern- 
ment, but the command brings with it neither title nor office. He 
is therefore obliged to legalize his status and qualify for the serv- 
ice of the Crown by accepting some office known to the Constitu- 
tion. As a rule, Prime Ministers have contented themselves with 
one of those numerous posts, like that of First Lord of the 
Treasury or Lord Privy Seal, of which the honor is great and 
the duties merely nominal. It was thought something extraordi- 
nary, and another proof of his demoniacal love of work, when Mr. 
Gladstone added the Chancellorship of the Exchequer to the ex- 
acting duties of the Premiership. But Lord Salisbury went even 
further. He undertook the control of what is beyond all com- 
parison the most burdensome and responsible post in the gift 
of the Sovereign. The mere routine business of the Foreign 
Office—the interviews with ambassadors, the reading of the dis- 
patches that flow in at the rate of a thousand a week, the for- 
warding of instructions to British representatives abroad—is 
enough, on Lord Rosebery’s testimony, to keep a busy man fully 
employed fifteen hours out of the twenty-four. Add to this that 
much of the work —all the important work, in fact—must be done 
by the Foreign Secretary himself and cannot be delegated either 
to his Under-Secretary or the permanent officials; that, more 
than the chief of any other department, he has a personal grip 
on the direction of affairs, acts largely on his own responsibility 
and relies on his own clearness of head, good temper and knowl- 
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edge of the subject; add, further, a consciousness of the im- 
mensity of the interests he represents and of the world-wide 
dangers a single hasty word or the slightest false move may in- 
volve, as well as, somewhere at the back of his mind, a haunting 
wonder of what the people will think of it all; and it would be 
hard to conceive a more nerve-straining post than that of British 
Foreign Secretary. 

Nor are the duties of a Prime Minister, when properly grasped 
and carried out, much less absorbing. The functions of a Prime 
Minister under the British system are not only to dispense a 
certain amount of ecclesiastical patronage and act as a sort of 
intermediary between the Sovereign and the people and originate 
and expound the government’s policy, but also to play the rdle 
of an active managing director in the Cabinet councils. This 
last, indeed, is his most important duty. The ideal Premier, 
in the current argot of English politics, should be “the foreman 
of his gang.” His business is to keep all the threads of admin- 
istration in his own hands; to supervise, without intruding on, the 
work of his colleagues in the Cabinet ; to let nothing of any great 
significance happen in any department without his being informed 
of it, and generally “to pass up and down the line, as it were,” 
giving to each worker the stimulus or corrective that only de- 
tached outside criticism can supply. That such an ideal is not im- 
practicable was shown by that model administrator, Sir Robert 
Peel. Sir Robert made it a rule to give audience to each impor- 
tant member of his Cabinet every day. In this way he not only 
kept all his men up to their work, but knew exactly what each 
was doing. He shared in their responsibility, as a Prime Minister 
should, and they benefited by his general counsel and superin- 
tendence. Sir Robert’s common-sense in such matters almost 
reached genius. He knew to a nicety where the line should be 
drawn, and, while he never degenerated into the fussy busybody, 
frittering away his talents on small details, he always contrived to 
be himself the final arbiter on all cardinal points of policy. The 
consequence was that the machinery of govesnment ran with a 
smoothness and success that no other régime has even approached. 

I cannot help sympathizing with the remark of a very obser- 
vant French critic, M. Augustin Filon, that to write of Lord 
Salisbury one needs simply the commonest intelligence and one 
particular sort of courage—the courage to go on saying all the 
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commonplace things that have been said a thousand times al- 
ready. Lord Salisbury has been on the stage of public affairs for 
now nearly fifty years, and always in the foreground. He has been 
canvassed from all possible standpoints and analyzed down to the 
last corpuscle. One cannot hope at this time of day to add anything 
to the volume of criticism that has gathered round his command- 
ing figure, or discover a phase of his personality or an action of his 
career not already explored and dissected. But one may, as a 
sort of comment on the commentators, permissibly wonder that so 
many able pens should have so largely failed to rouse popular 
interest in him, and altogether failed to impress any firm image of 
his character on the public mind. For this is undeniably the 
case. Americans who insist on having the limelight on their 
statesmen from the breakfast table to the council room, can 
hardly conceive how few Englishmen know anyihing or even care 
to know anything about Lord Salisbury. The feeling of the 
bulk of the nation, I should judge, was that of almost supreme 
confidence in him as a statesman, tinctured with a quite frank in- 
difference as to what manner of man he might be in private life. 
His habits of reserve and seclusion seemed to have killed popular 
interest in his personality. I am not in the least regretting this; 
a statesman who in these days can direct an empire and yet make 
no parade of himself or his private life or give a single opening 
to the inquisitiveness of the “ incorrigible mob,” is a phenomenon 
rare enough to be doubly attractive, and not less rare in England 
than in other countries. There are English statesmen to-day 
whom the common people feel they know through and through, 
whose intimate doings they follow with the closest curiosity and 
_in whose presence they are comfortably at ease. Sir William 
Harcourt is such an one; Mr. Chamberlain is another; even Lord 
Rosebery, a far more many-sided and elusive character, the pub- 
lic has some inkling of ; but the Marquis of Salisbury dwelt seem- 
ingly in a world of his own, remote from theirs and beyond their 
speculation. He never was and never could be a popular idol, 
as Lord Palmerston was. He had none of those little arts and 
graces that endear a man to the multitude. He did absolutely 
nothing that Englishmen like their leaders to do. He was not a 
golfer, like his nephew, nor a sportsman like Lord Rosebery, nor 
an orchid grower like Mr. Chamberlain. His pet hobby of which 
rumor has gone abroad—electrical engineering—is not of the sort 
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to kindle much general enthusiasm. Lord Salisbury filling Hat- 
field House with electric light was always a poor electioneering 
card to play against the appealing figure of Mr. Gladstone cutting 
down trees in the grounds of Hawarden Castle. And this, no 
doubt, was just as Lord Salisbury or any other man of sense 
would have it. From the lonely, self-sufficing life he led, apart 
from his colleagues, apart from society, the veil was never lifted. 
Platform oratory was his abomination. His position forced him 
now and then to yield to the demand for speeches, and he went 
through with his part vigorously and always ably, but his heart 
most plainly was not in his work. As a rule when he had any- 
thing to say that could no longer be kept to himself, he was con- 
tent to address the nation from his seat in the House of Lords. 
All this was a severe damper on popular enthusiasm. Lord 
Salisbury stood forth a towering, unadorned pillar of sound Tory 
principles, conspicuous to the nations; to be admired or not, 
as you please; but in either case to be judged simply for what it 
was, and not for its adventitions trappings. The average man in 
any country cares a good deal more for politicians than for poli- 
tics; and this chilling simplicity of carriage does not attract him. 
No one ever thought of hanging round the Foreign Office on the 
off chance of being able to cheer Lord Salisbury as he got into his 
brougham. On the other hand, no one ever hated him enough to 
mob him in the streets, as some twenty-five years ago Mr. Glad- 
stone was mobbed by a crowd of boisterous jingoes. Mr. Glad- 
stone was perpetually the mark of passionate admiration or pas- 
sionate dislike. You could not be neutral on the subject of Glad- 
stone. But passion of any kind never entered into any one’s esti- 
mate of Lord Salisbury. It was so obvious that he did not care 
what was thought of him that no one took the trouble to get 
angry. The stiffest Radical would applaud his foreign policy— 
was it not Mr. Labouchere who claimed that Lord Salisbury and 
himself were the only genuine Little Englanders in Parliament? 
—and think him nothing worse than an indispensable joke in do- 
mestic affairs. When they called him “a feudal baron,” or “a 
capital fossil ” or “an Elizabethan relic,” their ferocity was ex- 
hausted. And this reticence was not due to any corresponding 
bashfulness on Lord Salisbury’s part. It was not one of his 
characteristics to soften down the rigidity of his political prin- 
ciples or modify his caustic criticisms of what he disliked in order 
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to conciliate an opponent. He took, too, a most human pleasure 
in invective, “ not being,” to quote Disraeli’s comment of twenty- 
five years ago, “a man who measures his phrases.” The almost 
ferocious cleverness of some of his personal attacks on adversaries 
used to be one of England’s most delightful annual scandals; and 
his tongue can still on occasion be as vitriolic as in the days when 
he compared Mr. Gladstone’s policy to that of a pettifogging 
attorney, and apologized in the House next day most handsomely 
—to the attorneys. The real reason of the neutrality and color- 
lessness of the general attitude towards him was that he did not 
care one atom whether he was popular or unpopular. He made 
not the slightest effort to catch the applause of the many-headed ; 
their approval did not inspirit him, for he knew it to be unin- 
structed; their disapproval did not disconcert him. What the 
people might be saying or thinking of him he had schooled him- 
self to regard as a matter of complete, sarcastic indifference. He 
had possibly some of the disdain of his Elizabethan ancestors for 
“persons who live in small houses.” He certainly had all the 
contempt of a man of strong intellectual qualities for the ignor- 
ance of the multitude. Somebody once said of Mr. Gladstone, 
“ Ah, Oxford on the surface, but Liverpool below.” Lord Salis- 
bury was Oxford above, below and all through. Indeed, as it 
showed itself to the world, the essence of his character is the two- 
fold pride which Oxford most inculeates—the pride of birth and 
the pride of brain. And this, while it made him impatient of 
dulness and apt at times to treat stupidity as a sort of crime, 
while it goaded him now and then into a position or utterance not 
easily distinguishable from intellectual Pharisaism, had always 
the virtue of raising him above the clamor of the hour and ac- 
customing him to prefer his own deliberate opinion to the unin- 
formed and irresponsible advice of the multitude. ‘And that is 
the hall-mark of strong statesmanship. 

This strength to pick out a line of his own and hold to it has 
always been Lord Salisbury’s “ note.” The second son of a mar- 
quis, with no reasonable prospect of succeeding to the family title 
and estates, he had need of some such quality to disentangle him- 
self from a position which has led many a weaker man into a life 
of idle discontent. He was educated at those two famous semi- 
naries of English statesmanship, Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. 
He left the ’varsity without presenting himself for a degree, and 
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made a tour of the colonies at a time when to have been in 
Canada and New Zealand and Australia was to have “ travelled.” 
He married early, and notoriously against his father’s wishes. 
The young couple, left for a while without means, set themselves 
to live by work like any other professionals. It is not mere fanci- 
fulness to attribute at least part of his sense of the needs and 
sufferings of democracy to the days when he was one of the ablest 
and most vivacious of the regular contributors to the Saturday 
Review and Quarterly. In 1853, being then in his twenty-third 
year, he entered the House of Commons as M. P. for Stamford, 
a Lincolnshire borough, practically in the gift of his family. The 
Conservative party, still rent by the shock of the Free Trade 
movement, gave a capital opening to a capable and earnest poli- 
tician, and Lord Robert Cecil quickly won his spurs. I do not 
propose to go over the details of his political career. They are to 
be found set forth with a quite extraordinary detachment of mind 
in Mr. H. D. Traill’s volume in the “ Queen’s Prime Ministers ” 
series. But one or two of the more conspicuous incidents should 
be touched on. It is, for instance, worth noting that in one of 
his earliest speeches he criticised the closing of the Black Sea to 
the Russian flag of war—that impossible prohibition which sur- 
vived his strictures hardly twenty years. It is also worth noting 
that he supported the claims of the two Danubian principalities 
of Moldavia and Wallachia to effect the union denied to them by 
the treaty of 1856—thus anticipating by two decades the argu- 
ments in which he defended the emancipation of Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia from Ottoman rule. There are some, too, who 
think that in introducing, as he did in 1857, a bill to amend the 
procedure of elections by substituting a voting-paper system— 
bringing the poll to the elector instead of the elector to the poll— 
Lord Salisbury showed equal prescience in forecasting the future. 
He came early to his beliefs, and can hardly be said to have parted 
with any of them; and this curious consistency of thought and 
policy, which in a smaller man might be mere petulant stubborn- 
ness, is in Lord Salisbury but another sign of that reasoned devo- 
tion to the few essential principles of statesmanship that is the 
touchstone of his whole career. We find him while still in the 
twenties opposing the total abolition of church rates as he would 
oppose it now. We find him thirty odd years ago confessing in the 
House of Commons that the sentiment in favor of an Established 
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Church “ still exercises a hold over me which I regard as sacred.” 
If Lord Salisbury were to say the same thing to-morrow, not a 
critic could point to a single action or utterance in the interval 
of these three decades that would vitiate his right to repeat in 
1902 the expression of 1868. We find him in 1869, when the 
deaths of his elder brother and father had transferred him to the 
House of Lords as Marquis of Salisbury, bringing in a bill to 
enact that any measure which had passed one House might, sub- 
ject to the assent of the Crown and the two Houses, be consid- 
ered by the other House in the ensuing session. By the present 
arrangement bills are obliged to pass both Houses in the same 
session, and much valuable legislation is thereby lost. When the 
methods of transacting public business are revolutionized along 
practical lines, as they assuredly will be, Lord Salisbury’s plan 
will not be forgotten. We find him, once more, supporting Lord 
Russell’s bill to create life peers with the object of strengthening 
the upper House by an infusion of a more purely business ele- 
ment, and twenty years later proposing a bill to the same effect 
himself. We find him setting his face like a flint against the 
absurd Public Worship Bill of ’73, just as he refused later to in- 
terfere with the Bishops’ handling of the Ritualistic agitation. 

It was this steadiness of conviction, animating his instinctive 
and unfaltering Toryism, that gave Lord Salisbury his hold 
over the country and the party he led. In all his speeches you 
find what you do not find in Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, the pres- 
ence of a fundamental motive, a settled and rational consistency. 
The student who searches Mr. Gladstone’s orations for the prin- 
ciples and intellectual mainspring of Liberal policy will assuredly 
be disappointed ; for Mr. Gladstone’s mind worked in flashes along 
the surface of things; he was destitute of the restraining guid- 
ance of a coherent political creed; his enthusiasm was all for 
projects, not for principles But from Lord Salisbury’s speeches 
one could easily compile a luminous and authoritative Conserva- 
tive text-book. He hardly touched a detail without showing its 
relation to the whole, without lighting it up with those far-reach- 
ing speculations, those sudden openings of long vistas of thought 
that mark the master-mind in politics; and it is just this cohesion 
of thought and policy that made him the greatest Conservative 
since Burke. 'Toryism is not with him a passive belief, a mere 
decoration to the marquisate. He has an intellectual passion for 
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it; he has rigorously convinced himself of its efficacy. Early in 
his career he broke away from his party and sacrificed the Indian 
Secretaryship—his first office and opening chance of brilliant 
distinction, which he was as brilliantly seizing—sooner than deny 
one particle of his faith. He fought down to the last ditch, almost 
single-handed, and against the very men who should have sided 
with him, the final battle of the old order of Conservatism. That 
was on the memorable occasion when Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, 
after turning out their opponents for proposing a mild measure 
or reform, “dished the Whigs” by bringing in another that went 
infinitely further. Lord Salisbury probably did not then imagine 
that he himself would live to be the bulwark of the new order, 
and that under his guidance Conservatism was to regain all and 
more than all it had lost, take on a fresh spirit of activity and 
usefulness and in its revivified form become the dominant creed 
of the country. Lord Salisbury was continually described by his 
detractors as an “ Elizabethan.” If by that it is meant that he had 
an intellectual inclination towards a semi-autocratic system, based 
on a limited suffrage and gathering to it such counsellors as his 
ancestor, Lord Burleigh, they are probably right. One may easily 
understand that his clear-sightedness rebelled against the modern 
ministerial necessity of having to explain things to a lot of people 
who are quite unable to profit by the explanation and would far 
rather be watching a football match. In that sense “the mod- 
ern spirit ” was not in him. 

But no one accepted more fully and with less reserve the in- 
conveniences of popular government. His attitude towards 
democracy seemed to be that of a determination to make the best 
of regrettable facts. He acknowledged its advent to power as a 
man of science and good sense, but without foregoing his belief 
in the right of the few to rule the many, and without appear- 
ing to derive the smallest inspiration or comfort from its back- 
ing. At the same time, he would probably have agreed that 
“the rule of the people” is a bubble that bursts in the hands 
ef the man bold enough to grasp it. It is indeed very easy to under- 
rate the humility of King Demos. He knows well enough his final 
incapacity for the work of government, and will admit it once it 
is firmly charged upon him. He was wild for political rights so 
long as they were withheld, but now that he has them his disposi- 
tion is still as malleable as ever, and the need of ninety-nine men 
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out of a hundred to be strongly governed just as great. The tre- 
mendous revival of the monarchical idea during the last thirty 
years all over the world—of which “bossism” is the American re- 
flection—is at once a proof of King Demos’s weariness with his 
new plaything and a hint of the reward that awaits the states- 
man who has the sense to stand up to him, snatch the ferrule out 
of his hand and place him on the pupil’s form. The one defect 
in Lord Salisbury’s adjustment between the theoretical omnipo- 
tence of democracy and the actual rulership of such men as him- 
self is that it was too negative. His general attitude towards the 
vaporings of the populace, whether they chanced to be favorable 
or adverse to the business he had in hand, was one of disregard. 
But, whether from sheer intellectual scorn for “the plain, dull 
man,” or from a horror of display or from a sort of lingering sus- 
piciousness, he did not come boldly forward, as he might have 
done, to coerce the confidence of the people. From whatever cause 
there was noticeable a lack of driving-power in his leadership ; 
and it is this, really, that gave color to the accusation of his being 
“ unsympathetic.” He preferred trudging along his path, un- 
mindful of criticism and trusting to time to prove him right, 
rather than taking the trouble of stopping to explain at once 
whither he was going and why he chose that particular route. 
Walter Bagehot, in one of his essays, foreshadowed the inner feel- 
ings of a man of the Salisbury temperament on getting up to 
speak in public. “ What is the use,” he says to himself, “ of talk- 
ing to these people? They are very well as they are; they believe 
what they have been brought up to believe, and I shall only bore 
myself and them if I talk platitudes and only disturb and unsettle 
them if I talk anything else. Look at that bald-headed man in 
spectacles. How can one argue with bald-headed men in spec- 
tacles? What does he know about foreign politics or anything 
else? Much better leave him alone and not confuse his mind 
with a lot of outlandish names.” There was always a suspicion 
that some such critical scepticism was moving at the back of Lord 
Salisbury’s mind; and the suspicion had its share in creating a 
gulf between him and the people and robbing his leadership of 
some of its due influence. On the other hand he was untiring in 
educating his party up to the opportunities of their new position, 
and especially in claiming for the House of Lords its proper weight 
as an integral part of the constitution and a thoroughly repre- 
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sentative chamber. Under his auspices Conservatism has ceased to 
be a policy of mere resistance. It has developed a surprising con- 
structive ability, broadened out into the field of “social legisla- 
tion,” and so effectually knit class with class that the temptation 
to tamper with the constitution has vanished, and the House of 
Lords and the Established Church have been saved from attack 
for another generation at least. 

It is only within the last twenty years that Lord Salisbury has 
built up that largeness of authority from which alone such re- 
sults could flow. It took people a long while to get over his dis- 
quieting reputation for maladroit sarcasm, and the half-mocking, 
half-impetuous asperity that broke through his harsh reserve. 
“A great master of gibes and flouts and jeers,” said Disraeli of his 
colleague, adding thereto that his invective lacked “finish.” The 
finish that it lacked was not that of artistic or literary com- 
pleteness ; nothing could well exceed the mordant polish of some 
of Lord Salisbury’s ventures in the gentle art; the defect came 
rather from a failure to gauge the temper of his audience. The 
“pettifogging attorney” incident is the stock example of his 
inability to refrain from pushing a point too far; and at the 
time when it happened it was no uncommon thing for Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil to be invited “to reconsider the vocabulary in which he 
has addressed the House.” Only four years ago Lord Salis- 
bury publicly jeered at Spain as “a dying nation,” and seemed 
on one occasion to liken the Irish to Hottentots and on an- 
other laughed unmercifully at the electors of Central Finsbury for 
sending a Parsee, whom he described as “a black man,” to repre- 
sent them in Parliament. A certain very general mistrust of him, 
as a man of great parts who would not be disciplined, grew out of 
these indiscretions and did not wholly die away until about the 
middle of his first Premiership. It was, for instance, the popular 
belief that Disraeli took him to the Berlin Congress because he did 
not dare to leave him at home. When he represented England as 
plenipotentiary at the Constantinople conference of 1876, the 
raison d’étre of which was the prevention of war between Tur- 
key and Russia, the opinion of the man in the street was that the 
government had made a very hazardous choice. Some said that he 
would fail, others that he would be the mere dupe of Russia, others 
that he would exceed his instructions, and that there would be no 
holding him in. It is true he did fail, not from any fault of tem- 
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per, but simply because success was impossible. Nevertheless, the 
sense of insecurity provoked by his too reckless excursions in de- 
bate, the cordon of mistrust which hedged him round, was not 
really broken into till Lord Derby’s curious failing of nerve when 
the cabinet seemed on the brink of war with Russia translated 
Lord Salisbury to the Foreign Office. Wi:hin twenty-four hours 
the new Secretary had launched the vigorous and most capable 
circular that ultimately forced Russia to submit the Treaty of San 
Stefano to European verdict. That was an achievement of incalcu- 
lable value, and the country gladly recognized the nerve and com- 
prehensive judgment that brought it about. Nevertheless, a sin- 
gle incident was enough to revive the old doubts. On the eve of 
the Berlin Congress a London paper printed what purported to be 
the précis of a secret agreement reached between the British and 
Russian governments. Questioned as to its accuracy, Lord Salis- 
bury described it as “wholly unauthentic and not deserving of the 
confidence of your lordships’ House.” It turned out that the 
journal was correct in every particular, and the moral sense of 
England was gravely, though I think very foolishly, shocked to 
find that a great English nobleman could condescend to such di- 
plomatic arts. Lord Salisbury, it was said, had developed an 
Italian cast of mind, had fallen under the spell of Disraelian 
trickery and ambiguity, and forfeited his high reputation for hold- 
ing fast to principle at any cost. The question lies, of course, quite 
outside the realm of private ethics, and may be argued indefinitely. 
The Radicals made a great deal of it, far too much of it in my 
opinion, and in the long run the common sense of the people re- 
volted against their efforts to enrich the vocabulary of politics 
with the phrase “to tell a Salisbury.” But I think the incident 
had its share in prolonging the vacancy left by Lord Beaconsfield’s 
death. The mantle fell eventually on the shoulders best fitted to 
wear it, but only after an interval of not very complimentary 
hesitation. 

I have left myself little space to deal with Lord Salisbury as 
Foreign Secretary. The keynote of his conduct of that office was 
a large and luminous patience. As the last surviving actor in 
the heroic drama of the Berlin Congress, he had a prestige of au- 
thority and experience in the chancelleries of Europe such per- 
haps as no statesman in the world can now call his own. To that 
reflex and half-inherited advantage he added the reputation of 
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being a man who never loses his head, who had schooled himself 
not to expect too much, who was always open to bargain in a spirit 
of good feeling and common-sense, and instinctively preferred the 
middle part of moderation and compromise. From Little Eng- 
landism he was as far removed as from the monopolizing spirit of 
advanced Jingoism. No one had a keener sense of England’s posi- 
tion and responsibilities, yet no one warned his countrymen more 
often or more impressively against the dangers of undigested em- 
pire. It is this perfect sanity and detachment of outlook that 
made England repair to him as to an oracle, whose calm, sagacious 
utterances had the impersonal quality that only the highest states- 
manship can command. The utterances, it is true, were occasion- 
ally disappointing. After the black week of December, 1899, when 
the British met with three severe defeats in less than six days, 
and the people were looking for some word of comfort from their 
leaders or at least some acknowledgment of past mistakes and 
promise of future reform, it was, to say the least, disconcerting to 
find Lord Salisbury languidly complaining that the British con- 
stitution was not a good fighting machine. That time he missed 
the mark, but there have been moments when his knack of taking 
fanciful views of the gravest situation brought an explosion 
of reassuring laughter; as when, for instance, he argued that the 
popular fear of a Russian invasion of India was simply due to the 
use of small maps. Lord Salisbury’s talent for sweeping aside 
irrelevant details and holding fast to the few central facts was 
never perhaps seen more clearly than in his Chinese policy. 
The future will do justice to that, just as we of the present day 
do justice to his handling of British interests in Africa—Zanzibar, 
Uganda, Mashonaland, the reconquest of the Soudan, the safe- 
guarding of the Nile and Niger and the quietus placed on foreign 
interference in South Africa are monuments enough for one man 
—to his masterly rescue of Crete, and his attitude during the 
Spanish-American war. So quietly and with so complete an ab- 
sence of self-advertisement were these triumphs accomplished 
that people hardly realize Lord Salisbury’s share in them. They 
came, indeed, to look upon him rather as a force than a personal- 
ity, as a something in the background, very cool and unhurried 
and grim and wise, that managed somehow to direct the foreign 


affairs of the country with dignity and credit. 
SypNEy Brooxs. 





BRITISH PREFERENTIAL TRADE AND 
IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


BY JOHN CHARLTON, M. P., MEMBER OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
JOINT HIGH COMMISSION. 





For several years the quesiion of Preferential Trade within 
the bounds of the British Empire has received attention from 
public men in Great Britain and in the Colonies. For a few 
months past, it has been prominent, and discussions in the press 
and in the Imperial and Colonial Parliaments have led up to a 
practical consideration of it, and of the question of Imperial 
Defence, at a Conference of the Colonial Premiers and Imperial 
Authorities, which was called to meet in London in connection 
with the Coronation ceremonies. This Conference is, as I write, 
in session, and the outcome of its deliberations will be known 
officially, when the Parliaments of the self-governing Colonies 
again convene. 

That widely divergent views prevail as to the features of the 
Preferential Trade policy is certain. Each one of the Colonies 
will have its own particular views to urge, while the Imperial 
authorities will, in all probability, stand strongly for the exten- 
sion of the free trade principle to all parts of the Empire. The 
character of negotiations as to the position of the Dominion of 
Canada in trade arrangements with the home government, is of 
more interest to Americans than that of the other Colonies. Can- 
ada desires preferential entry into the markets of Great Britain 
for her wheat, flour, oatmeal, animal products, lumber, mine 
products, and fish; and she desires this preferential treatment 
without surrendering the essential features of her own tariff 
policy, which is a moderately protective one. She would readily 
grant to Great Britain preferential treatment to a greater extent 
than at present, but she would probably decline to permit this 
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preference to reach a point that would threaten her own indus- 
tries established under the moderate protection inaugurated in 
1878. It may be assumed with confidence that neither Canada 
nor Australia can accept absolute free trade with Great Britain. 
The dream of certain classes in these Colonies is that preference, 
to an extent that would give them material advantage in the 
British markets over foreign countries, can be obtained, while 
they will be allowed to retain the distinctive features of their 
own policy at present in force. 

Imperialistic sentiment unquestionably prompts to a move- 
ment for a zollverein within the Empire, based substantially upon 
the present conditions of the British tariff. It is measurably 
certain that any broad scheme of preferential trade which falls 
short of this will not be accepted by British statesmen, and it is 
doubtful whether even the proposition for a zollverein within the 
Empire, accompanied by duties which would discriminate sharp- 
ly against foreign countries, and would naturally invite tariff 
retaliation from such courtries, would be accepted by the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain. 

A scrutiny of the British Trade returns for 1901 will show why 
this policy will probably be rejected. The import and export 
trade of Great Britain for the fiscal year 1901, stated in dollars 
(one pound sterling being counted as equal to five dollars), was 
as follows: 

BRITISH EXPORTS, 1901. 


Total British Exports $1,739,321,000 
British Exports to Canada, as per Canadian returns 43,018,000 
British Exports to all British Colonial Possessions and 
Protectorates 565,591,000 
British Exports to Foreign Countries 1,173,729,000 
Percentage of Exports to Canada 2Y, per cent. 
Percentage of Exports to Colonial Possessions............ 32% per cent. 
Percentage of Exports to Foreign Countries 67, per cent. 


BRITISH IMPORTS, 1901. 

Total Imports $2,609,950,000 
Imports from Canada, as per Canadian returns 105,328,000 
Imports from all British Colonial Possessions and Pro- 

tectorates 527,868,000 
Imports from Foreign Countries 2,082,082,000 
Percentage of Imports from Canada 4 per cent. 
Percentage of Imports from all Colonial Possessions...... 20%, per cent. 
Percentage of Imports from Foreign Countries 79% per cent. 


The portion of this trade which Great Britain would most 
naturally desire to retain, and would be most reluctant to imperil, 
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is the export trade. The percentage of total exports to Canada 
in 1901 was 2% per cent., and to all British Possessions and Pro- 
tectorates 3244 per cent. Absolute free trade with Canada would 
not be likely to more than double her proportion of exports, or 
in other words would not increase it beyond 5 per cent. of the 
total present amount, and free trade with all the Colonial Pos- 
sessions would not be likely to increase their trade to more than 
50 per cent. of the total amount. England will hesitate long be- 
fore she will endanger what at the present time is 6714 per cent. 
of her total export trade, by entering into any preferential ar- 
rangement or zollverein with her Colonial Possessions, and it 
may be reasonably asserted that no such step will be taken. With 
regard to English imports, Canada at least would not consider a 
preference of less than 10 per cent. as an inducement of very 
great importance. A preference of this amount as against the 
United States, Russia, and other food-export countries, would 
give to Canada and to the wool-growing and to the mutton and 
beef raising interests of Australia very important advantages. 
But this advantage conferred upon the Colonies would cost Great 
Britain, according to Sir Robert Giffen, a recognized financial 
and trade authority, an increase of $205,000,000 a year in taxa- 
tion and enhanced cost of supplies, and an addition of $55,000,- 
000 to the cost of Colonial goods to the British consumer, while 
the Colonies would pay only $17,500,000 in increased taxation. 
The moderate taxation upon food stuffs recently imposed as a 
war measure by the British Government, which amounts to less 
than four per cent. ad valorem, is unpopular in England, and a 
significant indication of public feeling has been given in the only 
bye-election held since the imposition of this tax, when a con- 
stituency which gave a Conservative majority of 849 in the last 
general election returned a Liberal in the bye-election in May, by 
a majority of 414. No taxation can be so unpopular in Great 
Britain as a tax upon food. The Corn Laws were a subject of 
great agitation in the early part of the century, and were swept 
away before a storm of public indignation in 1846. The white 
heat of that contest would again be aroused by the imposition of 
a bread tax. Great Britain is pre-eminently a manufacturing 
and commercial nation. Her agricultural interests are of minor 
importance. In the sharp competition between her own manu- 
facturers and those of Germany and the United States, which is 
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growing more acute every year, the command of raw products 
at the lowest possible cost is a necessity, for without this England 
cannot successfully maintain her struggle for the leading posi- 
tion in the open markets of the world. Food is a raw product. 
Increase in its price means increase in cost of manufacture, and 
the manufacturing and commercial interests of England cannot 
and will not consent to an increase caused by import duties. 

The political parties in Canada differ in the attitude they re- 
spectively take with regard to Imperial Preferential Trade. The 
Conservative Party has dwelt upon the importance of securing 
Preferential Trade in the British markets, and has asserted the 
practicability of obtaining this concession, and at the same time 
it has belittled the importance of reciprocal trade arrangements 
with the United States. The Liberal Party, which came into 
power in 1896, has always desired broader trade relations with 
the United States, and has entertained doubts as to the practica- 
bility of securing any such preferential treatment in the British 
market as the Conservatives thought procurable. The Liberal 
Party, when it came into power, was pledged to a reduction of 
the tariff. It was speedily found that promises made in opposi- 
tion might be difficult of fulfilment when in power, and the only 
material step taken in the direction of the fulfilment of these 
promrises was to grant a preference to goods of British manu- 
facture. This preference was at first 121% per cent., then it was 
increased to 25 per cent., and for the last two years it has been 
33 1-3 per cent. The increase to 33 1-3 per cent. has proved to be 
disadvantageous to the woollen interests and some other manu- 
facturing interests of Canada, and these manufacturing interests 
object not only to the increase of preferential duties from 12% 
per cent., but to the application of the principle of preference at 
all, except in return for corresponding advantages granted by the 
British Government to Canada, which is an eminently reasonable 
position. Canada, at the present moment, occupies exactly the 
same position with regard to the entry of her products into the 
British markets as is occupied by the United States and all other 
countries. She has no preference in the British market what- 
ever, while she gives British manufactures the preference above 
mentioned. When moderate duties were recently imposed upon 
grain by the British Parliament—amounting to threepence per 
ewt. upon wheat, and fivepence per cwt. upon flour—it was sup- 
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posed that Canada,in return for the preference of 33 1-3 per cent., 
would be relieved from the operation of this taxation upon her 
grain products. This supposition was ill founded, and no recog- 
nition of Canada’s preference was deigned by the British Gov- 
ernment. The result has been a slight soreness of feeling, which 
could easily be made more acute by injudicious action in the 
future on the part of the Imperial Government. 

The marked manifestation of Imperialistic sentiment in Can- 
ada at the present moment is due to several causes. During the 
period when the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 was in force, extend- 
ing from that date to 1866, the trend of public sentiment in Can- 
ada was towards sympathetic feeling and community of interests 
with the United States. Canadian trade was chiefly with the 
United States. Canadian exports of farm products to the United 
States were to some extent included in the exports from that 
country to Europe. The direct exports from Canada to Great 
Britain were very light, and the United States, while acting as 
Canada’s factor, assumed that the passing of the products of our 
farms through her avenues of communication to her seaports for 
shipment, was a cause of interference with the markets of her 
own products for domestic consumption. Canada was anxious 
to renew the Reciprocity Treaty, and was ready to propose modi- 
fied conditions which would admit a considerable list of manu- 
factures free. All propositions were dismissed by the American 
Government with scant courtesy. Had the Reciprocity Treaty 
been permitted to remain in force its influence upon the destinies 
of both countries would have been in the highest degree advan- 
tageous to each. The United States would have attained much 
more complete ascendency for her manufactures in the Canadian 
market than she now enjoys, and the Canadian farm products and 
lumber which would have come into the markets of the United 
States for consumption would have borne so small a proportion 
to the products of that country as te have produced no effect, or 
a most insignificant one, upon prices. At the same time, the 
importation of wheat, flour, cheese, and all other articles of which 
both countries had a surplus for exportation, whose prices were 
governed by the prices received abroad, would have had no ma- 
terial influence upon the interests of either, except in so far as 
United States routes of transportation would have carried Can- 
adian products and United States merchants would have handled 
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them, while Canada would have had the advantage of the com- 
petition of American buyers in her own markets for her farm 
products exported to Europe. | 

The Reciprocity ‘Treaty was abrogated. The drift towards 
closer trade, and social and political relations, was arrested. The 
United States adopted a severely repressive policy towards Can- 
ada. Probably one of the reasons was the belief that that policy 
would force Canada into annexation. At first, the belief in Can- 
ada was that the American market was essential to us, and this 
belief would have continued, and have made it our chief market 
up to the present time, if the United States policy had not inter- 
posed and rendered it impossible. Thirty-five years have passed 
away. Canada has smarted during that time under the sense 
of unfair treatment. She has been compelled to seek other outlets 
for her products. She has found them. Her sales of farm prod- 
ucts to England last year were eight times as much as to the 
United States. Her people have nearly lost sight of the fact that 
the American market would be advantageous to them. With this 
broadening of relations, and drawing closer of the ties that bind 
Canada to the Mother Country, has naturally come a marked de- 
velopment of Imperialistic feeling. 

Here, then, are two reasons for the growth of Imperialistic 
sentiment—the shrivelling of our export trade to the United 
States, and the enormous expansion of our export trade to Great 
Britain. To these two reasons another one of much potency has 
been added. Nearly three years ago, England entered upon a 
struggle in South Africa for the maintenance of her Empire upon 
that continent. While Canada had small direct interest in the 
question, so far as her trade with South Africa was concerned, 
she felt instinctively that the British Empire was passing through 
a crisis, that the loss of British possessions in South Africa would 
mean loss of prestige and indefinite disaster. She felt the 
necessity of preserving the great market which absorbed four- 
fifths of her farm products; and, acting upon instinct rather 
than upon deliberate calculation, she reached forth a hand to aid 
the Mother Land. She sent her sons to the battle-field. She 
contributed large sums of money. In due time, her soldiers in 
the field displayed a degree of gallantry which received recogni- 
tion from the Imperial authorities, and from the military critics 
of the world at large. Over this agreeable page in her history, 
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the country naturally went wild with delight, and the tide of 
Imperialism rose rapid and strong, a movement which was un- 
fortunately accompanied by an increase in the spirit of militar- 
ism. ‘Thus the Imperialistic spirit has been developed, and the 
United States has unconsciously offered all the assistance that 
lay in her power to produce this result. 

But, notwithstanding the pronounced development of this feel- 
ing in Canada, and in Australia and New Zealand as well, a 
zollverein within the Empire based upon absolute free trade may 
reasonably be considered an impossibility now. Canada would 
cheerfully offer substantial preference to Great Britain, but can- 
not reach the limit of absolute free trade. Still, matters move 
in that direction. One of the great obstacles to this arrangement 
confronting Canada at present, would be the loss of revenue. 
With the rapid settlement of her great Northwest and the nat- 
ural development of a feeling in favor of cheaper manufactures 
in that great region which will soon hold the balance of political 
power in Canada, the wishes of the manufacturing interests in 
the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec may in the future be over- 
borne, and free trade within the Empire may be an attainable 
result within the near future. Meanwhile the United States still 
continues a fatuitous trade policy towards Canada. 

Absolute free trade between all the States of the American 
Union, since the adoption of the Constitution, has been produc- 
tive of results unmixed in the slightest degree with anything to 
the detriment of the country or any section of it. This policy 
extended to the Provinces of the Dominion would produce similar 
results. It cannot of course be extended to these Provinces in its 
entirety, and dwelling under one form of Government cannot be 
one of the features of this arrangement. Canada must of neces- 
sity retain a moderate revenue tariff to meet revenue wants; but 
the nearest possible approach to the condition existing between 
the various States of the American Union in the arrangement of 
the trade relations between the United States and Canada is 
desirable and necessary. Canada would find in the United States, 
under an arrangement opening the markets of each country re- 
ciprocally to natural products from the other, a market for a 
great. variety of the products of her soil, forests, mines, and 
fisheries. The United States, on the other hand, would find an 
enormous market in Canada for farm products. At the present 
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moment, Canada imposes duties upon nearly all American food 
products, except corn; and yet her purchases from the United 
States of the products of the soil are two and a half times greater 
than her exports of farm products to that country. With free 
trade, Oregon, Washington, and California would furnish the 
vast Canadian region west of the Rocky Mountains with wheat, 
flour, meats, and other food products. The 1,000,000 inhabitants 
of the Maritime Provinces, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island, would buy their food supplies almost ex- 
clusively in American seaboard cities. Ontario and Quebec would 
largely add to their imports of corn, meats, and other food prod- 
ucts, for mining and lumbering operations, and, with the Can- 
adian Northwest, would largely increase the exportation of wheat 
and other farm products to the United States. The balance of 
trade between the two eountries, in the interchange of the prod- 
ucts of the soil for consumption in either country, would be but 
slightly in favor of the United States; and the tendency to ship 
the products of Canada through the United States to foreign 
countries would be greatly increased, because the restrictions of 
bonding and other Custom-House hindrances would be removed. 
Canadian trade with the United States is now on a most un- 
satisfactory basis, as far as concerns Canada, and the same is true 
with regard to nearly all foreign countries except Great Britain. 
The total imports of Canada from the United States in 1901 
were $119,306,000, the total exports to the United States $72,- 
382,000, the nominal balance against Canada being $46,924,000. 
In the statement of exports, however, is embodied $28,331,000 
gold and silver coin, nuggets, gold dust, and precious metals; 
and from the imports from the United States are to be deducted 
$3,365,000 in coin and bullion, leaving an actual balance of trade 
against Canada and in favor of the United States, of $71,890,- 
000, and placing the exports of natural products, aside from 
precious metals, at a figure less than that of 1866. The manu- 
factures imported into Canada from the United States for the 
year 1901 were $65,559,000, of which $21,941,000 were upon the 
free list. The importation of manufactures from Great Britain 
for the same year was $37,270,000, of which $6,906,000 were upon 
the free list. The United States, it will thus be seen, has the 
lead on the Canadian market for the sale of manufactures. Can- 
ada imported from all the world in 1891, of manufactures, at 
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least $10,000,000 less than from the United States. Canada gave 
to the United States in 1901 a free list of $53,449,000, exclusive 
of coin and bullion, which was 7414 per cent. of her total free list. 
Embraced in this free list, in addition to $21,941,000 of manu- 
factures, were corn, flax-seed, wool, hides, hemp, broom corn, to- 
bacco leaf, and other farm products to the value of $14,775,000. 
In return, the United States gave Canada a free list covering 
nickel matte, sawlogs, and a few minor articles. We would pre- 
fer refining the nickel and converting the sawlogs into lumber 
ourselves. This condition of things, in conjunction with the 
fact that Canadian producers are practically excluded from the 
markets of the United States, and so from supplying food for the 
operatives who produce the goods they buy, is unsatisfactory. 
Canadian trade returns with other countries besides the 
United States are similarly unfavorable, as these tables show: 


CANADIAN TRADE WITH GERMANY, 1901. 


Imports from 

Exports to 

Balance of Trade against Canada 
Import percentage of total trade 


CANADIAN TRADE WITH FRANCE, 1901. 
Imports from 


oe to 
Balance against Canada 
Import percentage of total trade 


CANADIAN TRADE WITH HOLLAND, 1901. 


Imports from 

Exports to 

Balance of Trade against Canada 
Import percentage of total trade 


CANADIAN TRADE WITH SPAIN, 1901. 


Imports from 

Exports to 

Balance of trade against Canada 
Import percentage of total trade 


Contrast these returns with those of Great Britain, for the 
same year, which are as follows: 


CANADIAN TRADE WITH GREAT BRITAIN, 1901. 


Imports from $43,165,000 
Exports to 
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Is it any wonder that Canada feels satisfied with her trade re- 
lations with Great Britain, and dissatisfied with her trade rela- 
tions with the United States, Germany, and France? The condi- 
tion of things at present existing as above set forth, the Canadian 
people will decide, must cease, and if the United States desires 
that Canada shall enter upon the path that present conditions 
will irresistibly compel her to traverse, if the present trade policy 
towards Canada is continued, then some fiscal change of a radical 
character will inevitably result. Reciprocity in natural products 
would set different currents of interest in motion, and would 
bring about the intimate business relations that nature designed 
between these two great countries. The policy would not have 
the effect of reducing the prices of farm products in the United 
States. All well-informed men possessed of accurate information 
must, in the interest of fraternity, harmony, and the future well- 
being of these two great peoples, desire to see the United States 
meet Canada in the adjustment of a new policy, broader, more 
liberal, and better calculated to promote the interests of the two 
peoples. 

If the present policy of the United States is persisted in, Can- 
ada will have no choice but to adjust the difficulty by adopting 
another kind of Reciprocity Policy—reciprocity of tariffs. 
Neither self-interest nor self-respect will allow her to permit the 
present conditions to continue, without a vigorous effort to adjust 
matters in some way. Free admission of her natural products 
into the markets of the United States, with admission of natural 
products of the United States into Canada, would not affect in- 
juriously any interests in the United States. Reciprocity of 
tariffs so far as her own interests would allow, while it would not 
affect the interests of the American farmers materially, would 
affect the interests of the American manufactures, and of the 
American lumbermen whose Canadian sales amount to nearly 
$4,000,000 a year; and when the motto “ More sales, or less pur- 
chases” is acted upon, and a policy is adjusted designed to 
secure the production in Canada of 75 per cent. of the $65,- 
000,000 of manufactures now imported from the United States, 
the American manufacturing interests will realize that a 
greater degree of liberality in the commercial policy of their 
country might have averted an unfortunate turn of affairs for 
themselves. 
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Last session, I introduced into the House of Commons at 
Ottawa the following motion: 


That this House is of the opinion that Canadian import duties should 
be arranged upon the principle of reciprocity in trade conditions so far 
as may be consistent with Canadian interests; that a rebate of not less 
than 40 per cent. of the amount of duties imposed should be made upon 
dutiable imports from nations or countries admitting Canadian natural 
- products into their markets free of duty; and that the scale of Canadian 
duties should be sufficiently high to avoid inflicting injury upon Canadian 
interests in cases where a rebate of 40 per cent. or more shall be made 
under the conditions aforesaid. 


This motion embodied the principle that, I believe, will in the 
near future govern the Canadian fiscal policy, in case the United 
States persists in the retention of duties double our own, has an 
eye exclusively to the things of its own and not at all to the things 
of others, and fails to realize that a nation must be permitted to 
sell if it is expected to continue to buy. This resolution proposes, 
as will be seen, to readjust the Canadian tariff, to arrange the 
scale of duties so that the net duty with the 40 per cent. deducted 
from the maximum rate will afford a reasonable degree of pro- 
tection, in which case the maximum rate, of course, will afford 
a tolerably effective degree of protection. Under this arrange- 
ment, Great Britain would be entitled to the minimum rate, 
but the provision would be perfectly impartial in its application 
to either Germany, France, Spain, Holland, the United States, 
or any other country which availed itself of the statutory offer 
extended to all, to share in the minimum rate upon the recipro- 
cally free interchange of natural products. This resolution, of 
course, means protection of a kind that will protect when applied 
to countries that do not accept this proposal, and it would either 
bring free admission of natural products into the markets of 
other countries, the United States included, or it would bring a 
rapid and healthy development of our own industrial interests. 
It is a question whether Canada cannot afford to be quite indif- 
ferent as to which would be the result. 

With regard to the question of Imperial Defence—by which 
is meant the imposition of duties to a certain extent throughout 
the Empire to form a common Imperial Defence Fund—it may be 
said without hesitation that this proposition is unpopular in Can- 
ada. It would receive the unanimous condemnation of the 
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French-speaking portion of our population, and the condemna- 
tion probably of anywhere from three-fifths to two-thirds of the 
English-speaking population. Canada has great problems to 
solve, great difficulties to meet, enormous expenditures to make 
in the near future. She must furnish railway communication 
to the great Northwest. The present railway facilities are barely 
sufficient for the movement of the crops of that country, with its 
300,000 inhabitants. 2,500,000 acres of wheat will be increased 
within the next ten years to from 25,000,000 to 50,000,000 acres 
in crop. The outlay necessary to cope with transportation diffi- 
culties will be enormous. Canada will endeavor to take care of 
herself. She maintains the garrison at the British naval depot 
of Halifax at the present moment. She can have no particular 
fear of any war that Great Britain can possibly be engaged in, 
except one with the United States, and in case of such a war 
she would need no Imperial Defence compact with Great Britain 
to induce her to put forth the greatest possible effort. She is not 
especially interested in the question of British expansion and 
British conquests in the Eastern Hemisphere, and under the 
Monroe Doctrine Great Britain is precluded from embarking in 
military operations for conquest on the Western Continent. With 
the vast interests of her own future to cope with, and with law, 
justice, and protection to grant to a boundless region, where a 
human tide will soon flow in, she has other uses for her taxes 
than to lay by and add to a fund for Imperial Defence. Were 
this policy to be entered upon, the tax would soon be felt to be a 
galling yoke, and the effect upon public sentiment would be to 
weaken rather than to strengthen Imperial ties. Canada will in- 
sist upon retaining in unimpaired integrity her present autonomy, 
and will reserve to herself the right of initiative and voluntary 
action in all cases where she is called upon to decide what shall 
be her attitude to the Imperial Government in case of war. 
JOHN CHARLTON. 
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BY COMTE S. C. DE SOISSONS. 





Anout twenty-five years ago, there began to appear in various 
Polish magazines and weeklies short stories, signed “ Litwos,” 
which were well received both by the critics and by the reading 
public. In 1876 Litwos visited America, and sent his impres- 
sions, full of interest and strange poetry, to a Warsaw daily paper. 
These were followed by several short stories; the interest in the 
writer increased ; then Litwos cast aside his mask, and the name 
of Henryk Sienkiewicz became known. 

At first, Sienkiewicz wrote only short stories, for such was 
the fashion then prevailing in France, a fashion set in particular 
by Guy de Maupassant. 

The first story, “ Hania,” was pretty and sympathetic, but that 
was all. Its charm lies in the simplicity of its execution, in those 
happy strokes of the pen, one word from which reproduces dis- 
tinctly the feelings of the people, their character, and their 
mutual relations, and gives a charming description of nature. 
But perhaps the greatest charm lies in the youthfulness of the 
characters and of the author; for, according to Horace, he only 
can move us to tears who himself has wept, and the same is true 
in art; the freshness of youth can only be reproduced by one who 
is still young, or by one who, despite his age, has not grown old. 

Other stories, such as “ The Charcoal Sketches,” “ Janko the 
Musician,” “ Memoirs of a Teacher from Posen,” “In the New 
Promised Land,” “ Across the Prairie,” and “The Light-house 
Keeper,” show that simple and even meagre subjects provide the 
author with tragedies, powerful in the poignancy of their pathos, 
which move the reader. Sienkiewicz is never lacking in skill, 
and whether he is describing a voyage in an emigrant ship, the 
tender, fanciful thoughts of a young girl for her lover, or the 
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sufferings of the exile and his children, Le brings to his aid that 
keen mastery in the treatment of his subject that forms the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of all his best work. His power lies 
in the simplicity and strength of his conception. In all his stories 
there is sentiment and higher aspiration, but in none is there the 
passion of the doctrinaire. The author is before all an artist, 
who receives and classifies his impressions. He has a liking for 
pessimism, but that can scarcely be avoided in the present times. 

: «The story “In Tartar Captivity ” marks an epoch in Sienkie- 
wicz’s literary career. His previous stories, although not one 
amongst them was like another, justified the apprehension that 
the author might become a monotonous mannerist. Even in 
“Janko the Musician,” although it was a masterpiece, senti- 
mentality and realism were pushed to the highest degree ; a little 
more of this would have produced affectation and mannerism in 
conception and style. In “In Tartar Captivity” the author 
strikes another note, widening the scope of his conceptions, 
changing the style and background of his story, and showing 
that it is not difficult for him to avoid the grave danger of man- 
nerism. His former stories were full of poetry, charm, fancy 
and sentiment, but there was something wanting in them. One 
could see the author’s sympathy with suffering, his indignation 
at wrong, his noble ideas of love, of honor, of woman and the 
duties of man towards her; but it was difficult to tell from his 
stories what kind of character he preferred. After “In Tartar 
Captivity ” was written these doubts and apprehensions disap- 
peared, Sienkiewicz was saved from the danger of repeating him- 
self, of becoming a one-sided sectarian, and he justified the hopes 
of those who expected him to become the great, the very great, 
writer he proved himself to be in “ By Fire and Sword.” 

This novel begins well; its color is gloomy, and in it is heard 
the rumbling of the thunder of a great war. The characters are 
boldly drawn; they have some chivalrous fancy and dignity. 
The episodes follow each other rapidly, and are full of interest, 
movement and life. In that work could be seen the first-fruits 
of a great talent, and, what is more surprising, a talent quite 
different from that displayed in the former works of the author. 
He changed entirely, and he now looked on the world from a 
lofty height. Such is the impression produced by the opening 
chapters of this book. 
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It would take too long to mention all the chapters, or to ex- 
plain all its beauties. ‘To its artistic merits there must be added 
the moral importance of the work. Compared with the usual 
class of novels, almost always weak, and generally harmful by 
their perversive tendencies, their paradoxical ideas, their daring 
and apparently deep discussion of social or philosophical themes, 
and by their immorality, sometimes unwitting, but frequently 
conscious, proud of itself, cynical, scandalizing and disgusting, 
compared with such novels, “ By Fire and Sword ” is as superior 
in interest and beauty as the sun is in beauty to the gas-light. 
At the same time it is thoroughly healthy, without any falsehood 
or evil, so that any mother can give it to her daughter to read, 
and be sure that her imagination will not be sullied; it is such 
a good novei that every father should be pleased if his son reads 
it with enthusiasm, for it will be a proof that to the boy’s heart 
and imagination speaks that which is noble—honor, self-sacri- 
fice, duty, valor, love of country and faith. 

Having begun the book, the reader’s attention is riveted to it 
not only by curiosity, but by enthusiasm. The author dominates 
the reader, and arouses his respect for his work. And when the 
writer describes skirmishes and batiles—Chmielnicki tempting 
Kshechkowski to become a traitor, Flick perishing with his Ger- 
mans; when, after the battle of Korsun, there pass by the gener- 
als who have been taken prisoners—then the astonished reader 
feels that he beholds something of which hitherto he has had no 
idea. When at length a knight, who has been taken prisoner, is 
brought before the traitor, who holds his death or life in his 
hands, their conversation seems like the conversation of two 
nations—as though they realized that history itself, the con- 
science of centuries, the truth itself, were their judges. 

In this novel, Sienkiewicz has created a type of national 
knights and heroes, without which no literature can be complete. 
Czarniecki, Zolkiewski and Jan Sobieski, the last of the European 
knights, bear a far greater resemblance to Godefroi and St. Louis, 
than to their contemporaries Turenne, Condé and Marlborough ; 
and if search were to be made throughout the whole of Europe 
for men who fought with such lofty sentiments as those Polish 
knights, they would only be found in poetry. 

Then there is another type, a simple, healthy and great soul 
in the body of one who was a simple soldier, but who was sans 
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peur et sans reproche, like the Chevalier de Bayard. Skrzetuski 
is a model of everything noble, great and pure that during all 
ages has filled the Polish soul; he feels, thinks, suffers, fights, 
loves, as did the noblest in that nation. 

In his former stories, Sienkiewicz frequently showed much 
original humor and brilliant wit. In “ By Fire and Sword ” he 
created a character that must be placed on a level with Sancho- 
Panza and Falstaff. By his shrewdness, Zagloba reminds us of 
Sancho-Panza; for his cowardice, his jokes, and his boisterous- 
ness he may be compared with Falstaff. 

In this novel, it is evident that the author is not only familiar 
with history, but with old chronicles and memoirs, and that he 
has also searched manuscripts for information. But what he 
could not have found in books, the thing he could not have learn- 
ed anywhere, is the secret of how to write a novel without falsi- 
fying history—how to write a series of epic pictures, and at the 
same time remain true to history, never changing or twisting the 
facts, which follow each other in the novel in the same order 
as in history. 

From its grand style and character, as well as because of the 
historical facts introduced into it, this novel is something new. 
and oversteps the boundaries of historical romance as they have 
been understood up to the present. In its grand style, it almost 
resembles an epic poem: whilst, from its historical exactitude, it 
may be regarded as a higher, more artistic history. Here there 
is no question of the tedious and stiff exactness that every pe- 
dantie historian can possess; the only question is how to retain 
the true characteristics of the epoch and of the facts, not 
changing them through fancy, conventional poetry, or tendency. 
From this point of view, there is not a romance superior to “ By 
Fire and Sword.” Sir Walter Scott, the first and perhaps the 
greatest master of romance, caught the characteristics of an 
epoch admirably, but he often falsified it by his desire to embel- 
lish it. Alexandre Dumas rather plays with than feels history; 
he is familiar, and reproduces its scandalous and gossipy chroni- 
cles rather than its serious side. 

The historical and epic character of this romance does not 
spoil the story, for it develops very interesting situations, and 
the incidents are so cleverly united one with the other that, after 
all, the reader is compelled to admire the art of the plot. It 
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might be said that some of the characters disappear too quickly ; 
that there is no proportion between the powerful manner in which 
they are drawn, and the secondary réle they play in the story; 
and that some of the episodes are too long. Yet, despite this, the 
further one reads, the more fascinating does the book appear. 

“By Fire and Sword” was closely followed by another ro- 
mance, “The Deluge.” In this story, there are plenty of dra- 
matic situations and great historical exactitude; the skir- 
mishes, sorties, and battles are most masterly. The principal 
character, Kmita, is like a knight taken from Ariosto, or Tasso, 
performing miracles of valor, animated solely by the great senti- 
ment of patriotism. 

Critics objected to Sir Walter Scott’s romances on the ground 
that they were too crowded with secondary characters, and that 
they contained too many secondary episodes. It does not mat- 
ter whether this was done purposely, or only through the habit 
of talkativeness, his books did not lose anything by it, for very 
frequently shepherds, watchmen, blackguards, pick-pockets, and 
old women give life to his romances. 

The same objection and excuse can be brought forward with 
regard to Sienkiewicz in his “ Deluge,” and yet the whole of 
that romance is most remarkable, the plot being very well con- 
ceived, and the connection of episodes maintained throughout 
the book. The liveliness of the action is such that, even when 
the narration slackens, there is no slackening of the interest; 
whilst the execution is so good, that even those parts that might 
be considered the most feeble could not be better written. Sien- 
kiewiez possesses in the highest degree that artistic capacity 
called by the Germans “ objective,” the capacity of looking into 
another’s soul, and of descfibing indifferently all that he sees 
within that soul; and he also is endowed with that rare but 
precious gift of feeling,/it might also be said, of compassion, 
without which no poet or artist can be moved himself, or succeed 
in moving others. This capacity does not come from the imagi- 
nation, but from the heart. Sienkiewicz is enthusiastic about 
all that is noble; he is indignant at all that is wicked, pities those 
who are unfortunate, despises all that is vile, and it is because we 
feel that he feels his books that they interest us so greatly. 

Sienkiewicz is one of those rare artists who unite a lofty flight 
and a poetic way of regarding the world with perfect truth, melt- 
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ing both in his cruset of poetry. Living in an age of realism, he 
cannot help being influenced by it and being himself a realist; 
but his realism is very different from the realism that is the re- 
sult of positive philosophy and deep pessimism. Positive philoso- 
phy, the victory of Prussian policy and power in history, have 
produced that stiff and hopeless realism, that truth without 
beauty, those pictures, well painted, but without soul or thought, 
those novels in which there is much intelligent observation, but 
no fancy; novels which despite the great talent of their authors 
are only technically good, and are almost always insignificant, 
empty or repulsive. 

In “ The Deluge ” everything is different from what we find in 
“ By Fire and Sword,” except the technique; yet, notwithstand- 
ing this difference, there is a certain similarity, and then it is 
not so powerful as the first of his romances. Sienkiewicz did 
not allow his fancy enough rest after writing “By Fire and 
Sword.” He knew that his imagination was powerful, abundant, 
fertile and obedient; he felt that he could rely on it, and he was 
not disappointed. The author had time to think out and build 
a plan, to sketch out characters and episodes; but he had no time 
to wait for the moment in which he could perceive with his mind, 
and in their proper light, the characters and episodes that he 
had sketched. Hence some of the episodes are too long, there are 
too many scenes de capa y espada, too many gallant deeds, too 
many miraculous deliverances. Upon reflection, however, it 
must be admitted that the drawbacks are more or less the same 
as in his first romance; but at the same time there are different, 
although equally great, masterly and incomparable beauties. 

Those who are familiar with Homer might say that Sienkie- 
wicz was greatly influenced by that author, not only in his de- 
scription of fights and battles, but also in repeating the adjec- 
tives that he chose for certain of his characters. This, however, 
is not a serious objection, nor is his evident liking for Dumas; 
for it is not difficult to understand that a romance writer can 
learn a great deal through studying by what means the author 
of “The Three Musketeers” gives life, movement and color to 
his characters and episodes; and although there is a vast dif- 
ference between the amusing talker of history and its poet, one 
can see that the talker may be useful to the poet. 

“Pan Michael” closes the historical trilogy, it is the least 
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strong of the three, and is artistically inferior to “ By Fire and 
Sword ” and to “ The Deluge.” 

Having finished this trilogy, Sienkiewicz journeyed to Italy, 
then to Constantinople, and a year later visited Spain. His 
fancy was evidently exhausted through long and hard work, and 
could produce nothing of importance, save some impressions and 
a few short stories, amongst which are “'The Decision of Zeus,” 
“A Country Artist,” “Be Blessed,” “ At the Source,” “In Bo- 
hemia,” and “ True to his Art.” 

In 1891 he visited Egypt, Zanzibar, Bagamojo and the con- 
tinent between the rivers Uam and Kingan. The result of his 
travels was a volume called “ Letters from Africa.” 

In 1889 he had written his first psychological novel, “ Without 
Dogma.” 

In 1893 he went for the summer to the Carpathian Mountains, 
and there, whilst chatting with his literary friends about Paul 
Bourget’s “ Disciple,” a work then much read and commented on, 
he conceived the idea of writing a more important theme-novel 
called “ Children of the Soil.” 

“Without Dogma” is a novel representing one detail of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, its one pathological side, 
its one psychological phenomenon and moral problem. There are 
only a few characters, just as many as were absolutely necessary 
to spin out a story. The tendency of the story is evident from 
its title. Without faith, without the capacity for believing, man 
loses the capacity for love. He would love everything that is 
good, if he could believe that this good would be of any use to 
him. As he does not love, he cannot wish for anything; having 
no wishes he cannot act. And he comes to naught without hav- 
ing brought out anything from within him, even his own happi- 
ness, and without having accomplished anything save his own 
misfortune and the misfortune of those surrounding him. But 
not every one is utterly incapable of loving; for that, it is neces- 
sary to be very stupid and very bad. Consequently, the hero in 
this novel loves, and the object of his love is unavoidable . . . 
woman. But not having loved anything or any one before her, 
he cannot love the woman well, healthily, simply, although he 
loves her passionately. Thus he brings to naught first the happi- 
ness of them both, then their lives, hers first, his afterwards. 

Ploshovski, the hero of the novel, is a being morally decom- 
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posed, as were many in ancient times, as well as in our own days. 
Everything is disappointing. In what should one believe, what 
should one love, for what should one live? Some answer these 
questions by suicide, others by sad philosophical resignation. 
Pilatus asked: “ Quid est veritas?” Petronius replies that truth 
is the enjoyment of life through the senses, lack of suffering, and 
an abundance of pleasant sensations. In our century there are 
also many who suffer in the same way. Philosophy taught 
them that man is only an accidental agglomeration of atoms. 
God? If He exist, He is at best a great unknown; faith in Him, 
Christianity in general, is a product of the imagination, like the 
pagan mythology. Man and humanity, its progress, its tendency 
to become better, is an illusion. History taught them that it was 
only the old crimes of the world dressed in new clothes, and that 
in the whole of so-called progress, the only real thing is material 
civilization, which has increased the comfort of life and its pleas- 
ures. Liberty, in which people believed, and which they loved 
half a century ago, is bankrupt; in practice it proved to be the 
right of the stronger, as was formerly the case, only circum- 
stances have changed. Fatherland? Good cause? If it be feeble, 
it must perish, and no heroic efforts can save it; the only law rul- 
ing the world is, “ Might before right.” 

Sienkiewicz noticed all these dangerous symptoms making 
havoc amongst people, and of them he has built a general fype, 
a kind of ideal man-in-decomposition, and this he did as a warn- 
ing, as though he would say: Look to what you may come, if you 
have no will, and no strength, and allow yourselves to be domi- 
nated by doubts, if you will not search for that will and strength 
where you can find it for certain. 

It is certain that Goethe in writing “ Werther,” did not propose 
to idealize sickly sentimentality, or to encourege suicide. Yet 
Werther has created a school both in literature and in life. But 
Goethe’s hero possesses at least the charm of true poetry. Sien- 
kiewicz has been more careful; on every page he seems to em- 
phasize the fact that his hero is good for nothing. But it was 
of no use, such a hero as Ploshovski pleases in our days, and pro- 
duces hundreds of “ monkey-clowns.” 

And now, what is the artistic value of the book? It seems to 
me that the story is clever rather than attractive and fascinating. 
The subject itself was not suitable for great and elevated pictures 
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of life, as was the case with his historical romances; whilst the 
form of a diary, in which it was written, made the novel monot- 
onous, although it must be admitted that the author could not 
have employed any other form. The hero of this novel observes 
himself continually; he looks at all his thoughts, all his senti- 
ments, all his passions and inclinations. It is therefore plain 
that such thoughts of a man about himself could not be put in 
any other form than that of a diary. Such a being in decomposi- 
tion, as is the hero of this novel, could not be complete; decom- 
position would not be entire, unless he was constantly thinking 
about himself, analyzing himself. Ploshovski has no self-esteem, 
he does not care for himself, yet he is always thinking about him- 
self, and indeed, he cannot do otherwise. He is constantly analyz- 
ing each one of his thoughts, impressions, inclinations, and lik- 
ings. He does not know how he is, what is true, and what is 
untrue, what is stable, and what is fleeting; he knows not why he 
exists, or what will become of him. But the less he knows, the 
more surprised he is that he does not know, and he would like to 
know why he is as he is. Of course, such a conversation of a 
man with himself could only be written in the form of a diary, 
and a diary must be monotonous. That it is not wearisome is a 
proof of the author’s great talent. And the merits of the novel, 
such as the depth of its conception, the truth and vivacity of its 
characters, and its remarkable episodes, far outweigh all its draw- 
backs. 

Some critics have asserted that “ Without Dogma ” is very like 
Bourget’s “ Disciple,” but an attentive reading of both novels 
shows that the apparent likeness lies in this, that Ploshovski and 
Greloux are both products of the unhealthy philosophical and re- 
ligious ideas of our times. These ideas act constantly everywhere 
and on every one, they produce thousands of phenomena, but 
each of these phenomena is different. An observer, psychologist 
or artist, is right in looking at them all, in studying them all, 
and in using them, but that does not mean that he imitates an- 
other author when he meets him on the same field. 

“Disciple ” is a very deep novel, and the preface to it is, per- 
haps, the best thing Bourget ever wrote. Then, too, it is con- 
structed in a masterly manner, and in that respect, this novel of 
Bourget’s is superior to that of Sienkiewicz. But the heroes of 
the novels are as opposite as the poles. Ploshovski lacks will, he 
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hesitates, he knows not what he thinks, feels, or wishes. Greloux 
knows perfectly what he wishes, and his will is so stubborn, and 
inexorable, that he commits crime in order to satisfy it. Plo- 
shovski doubts continually, and constantly repeats: “I do not 
know.” Greloux believes blindly in all that he considers truth. 
Ploshovski is good for nothing, but he is neither bad, nor per- 
verse, nor a villain; his heart is not hard, his conscience does not 
sleep altogether, and his egotism has certain limits. Greloux, 
on the contrary, is so energetic, that he is capable of everything, 
but of everything that is the worst. Ploshovski regrets some of 
his deeds, he is therefore capable of improvement, of regenera- 
tion ; Greloux is always proud of what he has done. 

In his second psychological novel, “Children of the Soil,” 
Sienkiewicz created large pictures of life, embraced more phe- 
nomena, made more observations, and delivered a stronger sermon. 
There are a great many characters in this novel, but each has its 
own personal and lively physiognomy, each has a certain im- 
portance in the world and in life; many of them, when they speak, 
say something remarkable, original, and worthy of attention. 
Those who do not astonish by their cleverness, or attract by their 
nobleness, surprise by the truth of their shortcomings, their 
wickedness, or ridiculousness, and they either amuse the reader 
or make him thoughtful. 

The elements of the novel are various, but they are united by 
one question, of which all the characters are examples and proofs. 
People have lied since the beginning of the world, but did they 
lie and dissimulate as much as they do in the present century, in 
which the expression “to pose” was created in order to express 
a certain idea and phenomenon that had not existed before? The 
desire to appear different from what one is, to play some rile, is 
a common drawback of the present age. In the first half of the 
nineteenth century, people affected a poetical and exceptional 
superiority of mind, and sentimentality of heart, unintelligible 
to and ridiculed by ordinary people. Then the form changed, 
but the thing remained. The comedy of appearing poetical went 
out of fashion, but the inclination to play a comedy did not pass, 
it only assumed different shapes. The customs of the century 
facilitated this affectation, and made the playing of some part 
easy to every one. Enterprise, associations, exchange, various 
speculations, enabled persons to pretend to be richer than they 
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really were. The spread of journalism allowed persons to pre- 
tend that they knew about politics, whilst the parliaments enabled 
them to pretend that they possessed political ability. The same 
journalism furnished the opportunity and temptation to persons 
to pretend they possessed a talent for writing. Numberless 
books, shallow encyclopedias and handbooks with an apparently 
scientific and scholarly varnish, enable many to pretend that they 
have had a good education, whilst they enable others to pretend 
they are savants. Cheap publications, illustrations, photographs 
facilitate an apparent knowledge of art. In every field, there are 
many successful persons, and their easy success has encouraged 
others. The world saw men who, at the small expense of a little 
thetorical parading, became important, gained positions in the 
government of the country, and became famous for a short time, 
if not for long. The world saw men who became famous in litera- 
ture, although their talents entitled them to no such fame. Then 
there were others, who, without money or worth, from their 
cleverness and impudence became rich through speculating on 
the exchange. Seeing these things, people concluded that they 
who wished to succeed must make an appearance; wishing to 
make an appearance, they must pose; and the proper means for 
this was advertisement, the result of which was a true success for 
many persons, and a general masquerading in which man very fre- 
quently was not what he seemed. A great orator proved an empty 
bladder when he bacame a minister. A powerful leader of an 
opposition cut his lion’s claws when he obtained a portfolio. A 
great financier has been several times on the verge of bankruptcy, 
has used who knows what means to escape the threatened calamity, 
hut although the sword of Damocles is hanging over his head, he 
still pretends that his credit is good. In twenty years no one 
will know anything of a “ great ” writer; he is great to-day, and 
he is satisfied. The whole art lies in rising on some kind of stilts, 
the rest follows easily. There is conscious, wilful, hypocritical 
dissembling of sentiments, convictions, and even of principles 
and abilities. But there is also a dissimulation that does not 
know that it is dissimulation, and half believes in its own sin- 
cerity. This rdle pleased. It was easy to play, was applauded 
and became another custom, so much so that the actors them- 
selves frequently do not know what is natural in them and what 
is artificial. Like the romantic Byronist of half a century back, 
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so now the contemporary decadent will swear in good faith that 
he honestly thinks and believes what he says; as formerly the 
poetical lady, not understood by her husband, and chasing her 
ideal, played the rdle of Madame Sand’s Lelia, and had no doubts 
as to her sufferings and aspirations, so now the same modern 
femirist is persuaded that her enthusiasm in the good cause is 
sincere. But none of them will conscientiously investigate their 
sentiments and the aim of their aspirations, and thus they are dis- 
honest with themselves, as Rabagas and Tartuffe were with others 

This dishonesty, this comedy, this falsehood in sentiments and 
convictions, in capabilities and vocations is one of the most serious 
diseases of the present century. It appears in the customs of 
social life, in literature, in science, and it is perhaps, in a certain| 
measure, the cause of the misfortunes in history. 

We see this in “ Children of the Soil,” in which there is a group 
of persons who are honestly what they are, and have no wish to 
appear anything different. They love something, wish for some- 
thing, they strive after something, do something, but they do not 
pretend anything: they are honest with themselves and with 
others ; they speak as they think, and do as they say. On the other 
side, there is another group of persons, who are vain and dis- 
simulating ; these care only for effect or for pleasure. Theirs are 
not political or patriotic dissimulations, for the Russian censor 
would not pass them. On the common background of social life, 
ach of these comedies has its aim and its special means, its 
characteristics, and its physiognomy. The elements of truth and 
dissimulation mix for a time, but they cannot unite, they sepa- 
rate; and, through their specific weight, there lies at the bottom, 
the truth of work, of love, of duty, of the matrimonial vow, and 
with these, the truth of happiness, so far as it is possible in this 
world. Then disappears the smoke and exhalation of falsehood 
in the fight for money, falsehood in love, falsehood in religion 
and philosophy, falsehood in art, falsehood in sentiments, prin- 
ciples and customs. 

Sincerity and dissimulation in life, the hidden element, the 
purpose of the author, which the parts of the novel unite, gives 
it organic unity and great importance. It is that thread of 
Ariadne, which once grasped enables the reader to go boldly and 
surely through all the windings and labyrinths of misunderstand- 
ing between lovers, matrimonial fidelity, breach of trust, money 
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speculations, religious and philosophical ideas, which come in 
turns and chain his attention. 

There are in it none of the elements that are found in the 
novels of bygone days; there are no intrigues, secrets, perils, poet- 
ical heroes, ideal heroines, or villains—all that formerly consti- 
tuted the charm of a novel, and made the reader tremble for the 
fate of the sublime heroine, and turn the pages feverishly to 
learn what was the end of it all. Madame Sand had such a 
method of writing, so also had Bulwer in his first novels, and he 
did not get rid of it entirely in his later work. Balzac’s novels 
contain dramas, if not tragedies; some entanglement is necessary 
to make a novel. All this is changed now. All over the world, 
the novel has become more like every-day life, in which there are 
sorrows, true poetical situations, and sometimes dramas; but they 
all pass quietly without any effect, and sentiments are expressed 
without rhetoric and recitation. To-day a novel can be written 
without any complicated plot, it might almost be said, without 
any plot at all; it can be written and be a success, although its 
episodes are taken from every-day life, and the incidents are 
insignificant. “ Children of the Soil ” is entirely a modern novel. 

Yet, if this novel resembles any other, we must turn for this 
resemblance not to the modern, but to old and great works, such 
as Thackeray’s “ Vanity Fair” and “The Newcomes,” in which 
very interesting and true characters appear on a background of 
every-day life, and where the themes are cleverly resolved, and 
all this is done apparently without any effort in the composition 
of the plot. Yet there is a certain difference ; while Thackeray in 
his more serious situations verges upon pretentious pathos, and 
while his good characters, especially the women, are languidly 
poetic, and their perfections conventional, it would be difficult 
to raise such an objection to Sienkiewicz’s work, or to prove it 
logically. Many things in the “ Children of the Soil” seem to 
be accidental and patch-work, but a closer attention proves that 
everything is perfectly connected. The fundamental thought in 
novels constitutes a kind of cement, fastening together the appar- 
ently disconnected episodes it contains. “Children of the Soil” 
is not un roman a thése; although it proves certain truths, they 
are proved without pedantry and without preaching. In a theme 
novel, the author takes one of his philosophical ideas, and creates 
his characters and episodes in order to prove it. Sienkiewicz acts 
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differently. He does not accept a theme a priort. He observes 
characters, as they are, he sees that these characters fall away, 
more or less, not from rules and formulas purposely invented by 
him, but from the laws of human nature, life, conscience and 
logic, binding on every one. He points out these deviations. 
This pointing out follows some conclusion, viz., the affirmation 
of some true and general psychological and moral verity. 

“ Children of the Soil ” seems to be a sermon about good faith, 
the foundation of all that is of any value in people, the founda- 
iion of all justice and durability of relation; of that good faith, 
ihe lack of which is a great moral evil in people, families, and 
nations. The downfall of honor in men and honesty in women, 
the corruption of public and private morals, dishonest business 
transactions and gains, corrupt and corrupting journalism, the 
taking advantage of position and influence, the downfall of true 
patriotism and the substitution of a counterfeit, all these come 
from the source called bad faith. Panama scandals, falsely great 
men, and overrated celebrities in art, literature, and public life, 
as well as false politics and their consequent calamities, all these 
come from lack of good faith. Sienkiewicz fights against this 
evil, this disease. 

The moral that exists in “ Children of the Soil,” and which is 
not hidden, is in perfect harmony with the requirements and 
conditions of a very interesting story. There is not in the book 
one, even a secondary, character that is not full of life and per- 
sonal individuality, well conceived and carefully executed. 
Besides, there are logic, masterly workmanship, humor and wit. 

Before deciding to write a great romance, Sienkiewicz wrote 
ihe short story called “In Tartar Captivity,” as though he wish- 
ed to try his strength and see if he were capable of writing a 
great work conceived and executed in a great style. Similarly, 
“Quo Vadis” was preceded by the short story “ Anthea.” Until 
then Sienkiewicz’s fancy had dwelt in the Christian and Polish 
world; a pan-human subject from universal history was beyond 
his horizon. “ Anthea” shows that this horizon was widening, 
as well as that the artist was attracted by more difficult tasks in 
proportion as he felt his strength increasing. To grasp the spirit 
of ancient times is a difficult task, for which talent and intuition 
alone are not sufficient. In order to perceive these people with 
the eyes of the soul and penetrate into their hearts and minds, 
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it was necessary to study them. As soon as Sienkiewicz’s thoughts 
turned in that direction, he began an earnest study of ancient 
history and literature, and travelled in Italy and Greece. Dur- 
ing this time the author’s spirit of enterprise increased, the 
moral position of the man became more serious, and the character 
of the novel grew more important. This could already be noticed 
in “ Anthea ” where we find at its height the power of natural 
magic that makes words live, and the rare gift of reproducing 
the past without the academic tone that kills interest. 

“ Anthea” was the forerunner of “Quo Vadis,” a book that 
has made Sienkiewicz’s name known, famous and respected, it 
might be said, in every corner of the world where there are people 
who can read. In studying the distant past, Sienkiewicz was 
struck with the struggle between Paganism and Christianity, and 
the way in which the latter acted on the former, as well as by the 
gigantic pictures of profligacy and crime in the Roman Empire. 
The enterprise was bold, for the greatest master could not have 
told whether his strength and fancy were sufficient to represent 
such a character as Nero, or such episodes as the burning of 
Rome, and the tortures of the cireus. Any one in touching such a 
subject stakes his reputation as an artist. A shallow and pre- 
sumptuous writer does not see the danger, he would attempt any- 
thing and produce something that would satisfy persons of medi- 
ocre taste, and gratify the paltry ambition of the author. But the 
author whose aim is higher, who does not wish merely praise, but 
craves a lasting glory, will not be satisfied with conventionally 
rhetorical and sweet pictures of martyrs, as was the Count de 
Chiteaubriand. In Christian literature there are very many 
books about ancient times and the early Christian church, and in 
the past century many novels have been written having . those 
times as their background. But all previous authors have regard- 
ed the subject quite differently. For Cardinal Wiseman, antiquity 
and the form of the novel were a mere pretext for his religious 
purpose. In “ Ben-Hur” the pre-occupation of writing a novel 
with a new subject was the principal aim of the author, whilst 
the “ Last Days of Pompeii ” is a story of incidents and intrigues 
with some mixture of religion. 

Sienkiewicz’s point of view was entirely different; he wanted 
to show how God’s truth, because it is the only truth, conquered 
pagan might, and that this conquest was accomplished by super- 
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natural force. This point of view once adopted, the author was 
obliged not only to take into consideration and to bring forth the 
relation of Christianity towards persons of various characters, 
but also to observe different kinds and degrees of faith, love and 
valor amongst the Christians themselves. This plan Sienkiewicz 
fastened to the tradition that furnished him with the title of his 
book, the tradition of St. Peter leaving Rome to escape martyr- 
dom, and being turned from his purpose by Christ. In intro- 
ducing St. Peter, the author ran the risk of being unable to 
create that character, and of remaining inferior to his task; by 
introducing Christ awkwardly, he would wound the reader’s re- 
ligious ideas and feelings. Sienkiewicz conquered all these diffi- 
culties, and created a masterpiece. 

The contents of this story are very simple. There are no en- 
tanglements, no intrigues; but situations, dramatic and some- 
times bewildering, are brought about and solved with great and 
marvellous technical skill; there are also pictures of immense 
strength, and some of exquisite charm; there are characters con- 
ceived with incomparable intuition, and executed with talent 
equal to the intuition. 

Never before has Sienkiewicz shown himself such a great artist 
as in drawing the characters in “ Quo Vadis”; especially he has 
succeeded with Petronius, whose figure he has chiselled to per- 
fection, not with minute work, but with bold and sure strokes. 
He has preserved the tranquillity of classical form of the arbiter 
elegantiarum, and at the same time he has unveiled all the secrets 
of his soul. The description of the orgies in Nero’s palace was, 
from the artistic point of view, absolutely necessary, in order to 
give a true picture of the corruption of ancient life, and to con- 
trast it with the simplicity and purity of the Christians. That 
background was also necessary for showing Nero, and as soon as 
he appears, the reader sees how cruel, perverse, false, treacherous, 
vain and stupid that ruler of the world was. Sienkiewicz did 
not neglect a single detail that might serve to bring out the bad 
side of Nero’s character and show the deep corruption of his sur- 
roundings; but he has not done this more than was absolutely 
necessary to make the picture true, he has not overstepped the 
boundaries ef art to produce a great sensation, and this has 
secured his reputation as a true artist. 

The horrid pictures of corruption, the dismal description of 
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the conflagration of Rome, have been intermingled by the author 
with sweet idyls, such as the meeting of Lygia and Vinicius 
towards evening, in the little garden, and pictures of the Chris- 
tians in their meetings for prayer; that giant in crime, Nero, is 
contrasted with the spiritually gigantic forms of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, whilst that perfect ideal of villainy, Chilo—the spy, 
delator, pick-pocket, coward, traitor, and flatterer, the avaricious, 
revengeful, and jealous man—is contrasted with the simple- 
minded, good-hearted giant Ursus, whose figure, created with a 
few strokes of the author’s pen, looks like one of those unfinished 
figures by Michael Angelo. 

Sienkiewicz has taken a subject from universal history, a sub- 
ject very interesting to a well educated man, a subject that will 
interest as long as the world exists, but one exceedingly diffi- 
cult to treat owing to the extremes of gigantic size in heroism 
and virtue, as well as in crime and corruption. It is well known 
now that Sienkiewicz did not overrate his strength; his success 
has been complete, overwhelming, astonishing and universal. 

He deserves his success, for his mastercraft is surprising, and 
his erudition is so deep that, whilst reading “Quo Vadis,” the 
reader feels in the story Tacitus, Juvenal and Suetonius, not be- 
cause the many details are historically true, but because the 
characters and relations of the people are historically faithful. 

As is the background, so also the characters are created by 
intuition and a deep knowledge of the times and people. There 
is not one unnecessary character in the book, no matter how in- 
significant that character may be. Even such secondary charac- 
ters as Acte, Poppea, Eunice and Pomponia, stand out, and have 
their own physiognomy, and their own life. Lygia—all Sienkie- 
wicz’s heroines are a little too feeble if compared with his heroes 
—Lygia, although bound by the events of the story to be passive, 
has by her great love and holiness a distinct individuality and 
character. Beneath his toga of a Roman patrician, and with his 
form like that of a Greek god, Vinicius has some resemblance to 
a Polish knight. He is not at first as perfect as the hero in “ By 
Fire and Sword,” but he has the same sense of honor and honesty, 
and in regard to self-sacrifice, perseverance, and self-control, he 
is at the end of the story quite equal to the Pole. 

But above all other characters, on the summit of, and as the 
personification of, two worlds at war, stand St. Peter and Nero. 
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The latter is carefully and gradually developed, and shown in the 
depths of his moral emptiness—filled with the desire of creating 
impressions, devouring thousands of victims, his burning of 
Rome, the applause of the circus, his poetry and art, the poison- 
ing of persons, the murder of his own mother, and his never 
being satisfied with anything. St. Peter appears seldom, and 
speaks little, but he speaks with such strength that one feels he 
is indeed a rock. 

As well as background and character, there must also be noticed 
that happy restraint which is never forgotten by the author when 
describing the terrible tortures or the disgusting feast; and this, 
united with the masterly technique with which the whole story, 
in even its smallest details, is written, makes “Quo Vadis” de- 
serving of its renown from an artistic point of view. 

One might dwell for a long while on the religious and moral 
value of the book. It might be said that by the question, 
“Whither goest thou?” Sienkiewicz intended to show that the 
modern longing after some other truth is wrong, and that modern 
literature, with its misty aspirations, does not guide to where 
truth and life are alone to be found. But it is better to leave 
this to the moralist or the preacher by profession. The purpose 
of this paper is accomplished, for it shows that Sienkiewicz is a 
great artist. This fact the author has again proved in his last 
historical romance, “The Knights of the Cross.” The ardent 
and noble patriotism of the author gives to that work an incom- 
parable charm, whilst the literary value of the book makes it 
not a romance, but a poem, a true heroic poem, recalling the 
Iliad, and representing not so much the fate of individuals, as a 
fight between two races, the German and the Slav. 

Hippolite Taine would say of Sienkiewicz, that he has dis- 
covered and walked along all paths of contemporary thought, 
travelled through all countries, both old and new, seen ancient 
and modern civilization, and studied the people as they are in 
their own countries, and their own homes. His talent of observa- 
tion has thus become surprisingly keen, without his losing the 
freshness of his sentiments. Sienkiewicz is a modern writer in 
the full and high meaning of the word. The Poles are justly 
proud of him, for through him there has fallen on them a glory 
such as they have not known since the time of Adam Mickiewicz. 

S. C. pE Soissons. 
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THE EFFORT TO ABOLISH THE DUEL. 


BY H. R. H. PRINCE ALFONSO DE BOURBON ET AUTRICHE-ESTE. 





I Learn with the greatest pleasure that in America as well as 
in England people are interested in the movement against duel- 
ling which I started recently on the Continent. I am not sur- 
prised at this, for England and America are less the slaves of 
prejudice than other nations, and they love and put into practice 
the principles of true progress, true liberty, and true civilization. 
I have had opportunities of seeing this for myself, and of admir- 
ing it in the different tours I have made in the two countries, and 
in the English Colonies which are veritable models of honest 
and intelligent administration. 

From my youth up I have had a horror of the duel, which I 
have always considered as blamable, not only in that it is for- 
bidden by the law of God, but also from the view point of reason, 
for I know nothing more idiotic, barbarous, and unworthy of 
the times in which we live. But I did not thiak I could meddle 
with the custom, although I was often greatly tempted to give 
public expression to my views. 

As I pass some weeks in the spring of each year at Vienna 
and a part of the summer and autumn in my castle, which is situ- 
ated in the mountainous region of Upper Austria, the oppor- 
tunity came to me last summer of pronouncing my opinions. At 
the beginning of the spring of 1900, a duel that caused 
some talk took place between two Austrian officers. These offi- 
cers were the best of friends; but, on account of some remarks 
made by one of them, they agreed to fight a duel with pistols. 
It happened, however, that they made up their dispute almost 
immediately and no longer wished to fight. In spite of this, the 
seconds obliged them to do so. Although one of the two thought 
he fired into the air, an unhappy chance directed the course of the 
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ball, and the Comte de Bissingen was shot dead on the spot. He 
left a young wife, who was enceinte, and two little children. The 
widow cannot get over her grief, and the adversary of the husband 
became almost mad with despair at having killed so good a 
friend. 

A short time afterward another affair happened, also in Aus- 
tria, in the same spring of 1900. This was the case of the young 
Lieutenant of Hussars, the Marquis Antoine Tacoli, who had 
served for seven years in the army. Taking upon himself to de- 
fend an Archduke whom another officer, Monsieur Szilay, was 
speaking against, he was insulted by the latter. Immediately 
everything was done to force Tacoli to challenge Szilay to a 
duel. Tacoli refused, saying that as a Catholic he could not con- 
sent to fight a duel. For this he was branded as a coward, de- 
prived of his commission and placed in the reserve as a private 
soldier. Later on he was registered as a common soldier in the 
réserve du train, as it was considered that the position of private 
in the cavalry reserve was too honorable for him. 

Another Austrian officer, captain of the military staff, Count 
Josef de Ledochowsky, who had served for fifteen years, an offi- 
cer of rare diligence, education and intelligence, loved and re- 
spected by his superiors and companions, was consulted by Tacoli, 
whom he advised in a private letter to lay the affair before a 
tribunal of honor. This letter was obtained from him by force. 
Ledochowsky was questioned before a military tribunal about his 
private convictions, and was obliged to declare himself on the 
subject. With rare heroism the Count asserted that he thought 
exactly like the Marquis Tacoli about duelling, and in conse- 
quence of this he suffered the same fate as Tacoli and lost his 
commission. A few days later, the two officers were deprived also 
of the rank and civil title of Chamberlain to the Emperor. 

As I was an oid friend of the father of the Marquis Tacoli, 
and as I wished to give the greatest publicity to those unparallel- 
ed facts which the people concerned tried to hush up, I wrote 
this open letter to the young Marquis Antoine Tacoli: 


“ August 26, 1900. 
“Dear Marquis Tacort, 
“ Although I have already congratulated you verbally at Vienna, in 
May, on your noble and courageous conduct, on the occasion when you 
refused to ask satisfaction by arms of a person who knew your prin- 
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ciples, and knew that, faithful to these, you would refuse to fight a duel; 
yet now that the press is again busying itself with the affair, I would 
like again to express to you my congratulations and the admiration that 
I feel for you and for all those who have courage enough to act in the 
same way. 

“ Although a foreigner, I have always had a great admiration and deep 
affection for the Austrian army. ... All that concerns this army is of 
the deepest interest to me, and that is why I hope your fine example 
will bear fruit and will not be forgotten, and that the entire press, no 
matter of what political opinion, will notice it; it is by this means alone 
that the inhuman prejudice in favor of duelling will disappear little by 
little. Among the Catholics, no person, either civil or military, could 
or ought ever in any circumstance to accept a duel. I am a good Catholic 
who is resolved never to act in defiance of the laws of the Church; but 
it rs not only on such grounds that I have always been an enemy of 
duelling, for, considered only from the view-point of the Church’s ban, 
the practice would only be blamable for Catholics, while I consider that 
duelling in general is a barbarous custom, absolutely unworthy of our 
times and of our civilization, and one that every civilized man who uses 
his reason (no matter to what religion he belongs, or even if he is of 
no religion) should oppose. 

“T am certain that a hundred years hence people will talk of these 
so-called ‘affairs of honor’ just as we talk of some of the judgments 
of the Middle Ages, and they will not be able to understand how we 
were so foolish as to submit to such a senseless custom. How odd it will 
be to read in history some day that So-and-so, hearing some one remark 
that he was not very elegant in his person, or something of that kind, 
had been constrained by his friends to wash out this insult in his own 
blood! And what will be said of the state of things in which each man 
had the right to kill his neighbor for a hard word, provided he ob- 
served certain formalities and rules, and provided that the offender 
was of the same class as the person offended, who was forced to expose 
himself to being killed or to kill. Was it possible to be so uncivilized 
in those times? they will wonder. But will they not also say that we 
were slaves, shorn of all intellectual independence, who submitted to 
this ferocious nonsense, which even then was not sanctioned by any law? 
And these good people of the future will be quite right. 

“It is sad to think that so many people who are sufficiently on a level 
with the progress of to-day to understand that duelling is as ridiculous 
as the exploits of Don Quixote—though far more baneful, more criminal 
and less chivalrous—should meanly give their judgment into the thral- 
dom of the minority and tremblingly keep silence. There is no question 
of insubordination in the matter; for, on the contrary, to protest against 
an abuse is to obey an established law. If the leaders of thought had 
always had as little courage in declaring reforms, no progress would have 
been possible, and to-day we should be busy burning so-called sorcerers. 
There is no lack of young men who think in the same way of the duel; 
and, if all would unite in order to defend their opinions on the subject, 
these opinions in time would prevail. 
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“One cannot deny that England is one of the most civilized and most 
progressive nations in the world. And in what war have any officers be- 
haved more valorously than the English officers in the South African war? 
Yet these same officers, who went to death with such marvellous coolness, 
spurn the idea of the duel, considering it below the present plane of our 
civilization. Besides, is it proof of great courage for a man to go and 
fight because constrained thereto by his comrades, and knowing that if he 
refuses he is not only excluded from the society of his equals but also 
loses his rank—which spells ruin for many of these people? 

“So it is that one must kill or be killed or be utterly cast out. What 
an unpleasant position one is liable to be put into, just to suit the good 
pleasure of a few companions who decide about it as if it were a sport- 
ing game of some kind. In my opinion, it needs real courage to do what 
you and Count Ledochowsky have done—to allow yourselves to be placed 
under a ban and to give up your careers, in order to remain faithful to 
your Catholic principles, and at the same time to be faithful to a law 
that still exists and which is included in all those to which a soldier 


vows allegiance. 
“ Hoping that you will receive many other congratulations, as you well 


deserve to do, I remain heartily, dear Marquis, 
“Your affectionate friend, 
“ ALFONSO DE BouRBON ET AUTRICHE-ESTE.” 


The whole press took notice of my letter and in reality ap- 
proved of my ideas. From communications that came to me 
from all countries, I knew that a movement against duelling 
would be favorably received by all reasonable people the world 
over, and the idea occurred to me to create an International 
League against duelling. 

The League so formed is not of any religious or political 
character; people of all opinions and belonging to every party 
are welcome. The work of the League is on two separate lines, 
on which it hopes to advance simultaneously. One is, to win 
public opinion. It is important to set right in the acceptation 
of society the sense of the words “ cowardice” and “ courage,” 
which are so ill applied with regard to duelling. We wish to 
me*e society admit (society is supposed to make the laws) that 
unwillingness to fight a duel does not make one a coward, and 
that it is not a proof of courage to submit to a custom which 
cannot be avoided without terrible consequences. One is a 
coward if one hesitates to expose one’s life in the service of one’s 
sovereign, one’s country, one’s principles, or to come to the help 
of one’s neighbor in case of need ; but it is not cowardice if a man 
refuses to expose his own life and that of his fellow uselessly, for 
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the duel neither dispenses justice nor does it restore honor unless 
blind chance aids it. It is an abdication of one’s rights to honor- 
able reparation if the offended party relegates the duty of set- 
tling the affair to chance; there can, therefore, be no question of 
cowardice if good sense is opposed to this absurdity. 

But it is not enough to persuade people of a truth of which 
many among them are really convinced in their hearts. We must 
furnish them with the means of voting against a prejudice of 
which fashion has made a law, and which could not have held out 
till our days but for the cowardice of a great number of people 
who, mutually fearing one another, dared not show that they 
could have an idea which had not been originated in the great mill 
called public opinion. The way to give them this courage is 
to try to get them together under the same flag. To do this, 
we send out our circulars to persons of intelligence and of inde- 
pendent judgment, asking them to join the manifestation against 
one of the most absurd and barbarous customs. These signatures 
cannot fail to attract a number of others in their train, and they 
will go on increasing; for, the larger the company of which one 
sees oneself a member, the less one fears to be compromised by 
derogating from what one formerly thought an indispensable 
adjunct to the spirit of chivalry. Poor spirit of chivalry, so 
often trodden under foot by the friends of duelling, who fear 
that obedience to the laws of chivalry may draw disagreeable 
consequences upon them, and who, in order to avoid a duel, 
often carry prudence to a debasing degree! If the person offended 
could exact any other sort of reparation, he would be more ready 
to set right abominable calumnies on his best friends, insults 
that now he pockets silently because it is too risky to show that 
he doubts the veracity of the traducer. 

The second means by which we propose to prevent so many 
cruel and ineffectual sacrifices offered to a vain illusion of honor 
-—sacrifices involving useless immolation of precious lives, sacri- 
fices in whose name many families have been delivered up to mis- 
fortune and grief—is to obtain really efficacious laws to save 
people from insult and to give satisfaction to wounded honor, 
and to form tribunals of honor approved by the Governments. 

In Austria the work has been going on actively. At the end 
of May, 1901, I requested some gentlemen of Vienna to start the 
movement. In July of the same year they were courageous 
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enough to sign an appeal, to which only twelve names were ap- 
pended. This appeal was at once put into circulation by private 
means, and by December, 1901, 330 signatures had been col- 
lected in Austria, most of them being the names of highly placed 
and influential personages belonging to different religious and 
political parties and to all the nationalities of the country. The 
appeal, with the 330 signatures, was published on December 6th, 
1901. Since that time, the number of adherents in Austria has 
increased to 1,500, of whom 375 are members of the nobility. 
In the course of last winter, a central committee was formed in 
Vienna, made up of gentlemen of different nationalities and of 
varying political opinions. Experts in legal matters have drawn 
up laws for the forming of tribunals of honor, for the organiza- 
tion of the Austrian branch of the Anti-Duelling League and 
the projects for reforms of laws for the defense of honor. This 
will be of the greatest service to us in our work, and we hope 
to be able to publish these documents before the end of the sum- 
mer. The number of adherents will then increase tremendously. 
Already, all the Austrian press is on our side. 

In France our League has made great progress this spring. 
I heard lately from Mr. Joseph du Bourg, whom I placed in 
charge of the movement in France, that, though the number of 
signed adherents is rather small, still he considered that the 
movement was accepted in his country because public opinion is 
now with us. It is a fact that the man who refuses to fight a 
duel for a good reason is no longer disqualified as a man of 
honor in the eyes of society, as he would have been in the past. 
The press is also favorable. Then one incident in France has 
done us a great deal of good. This was the refusal to fight a duel 
by Lieutenant-Colonel the Marquis d’Elbée, who was challenged 
by the Marquis de Chauvelin. Of immense importance also was 
an article in favor of our League which was published in Paris 
on March 13th of this year by M. Paul de Cassagnac, who was 
formerly a well-known duellist. Finally, our first tribunal of 
honor was formed this spring in Paris. It is composed of four- 
teen members, among whom are six officers (Generals, Admirals, 
Colonels and M. de Cassagnac), and whose opinion is that duel- 
ling is to be done away with entirely. In the provinces of France 
also tribunals of honor have been formed and have already been 
appealed to to settle some cases. 
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In Germany, the anti-duellist movement has progressed con- 
siderably under the clever, wise and active direction of the Prince 
of Léwenstein. Here the number of members is very large, and 
in fact the whole country is interested in the matter—all reli- 
gions, all classes of society, members of the nobility, soldiers and 
civilians, professors, students, ete. A paper is shortly to be 
brought out there—the “ Anti-Duelling League Review ”—which 
will inform its supporters of the progress of the work. Pamphlets 
are appearing daily in Germany advocating the movement. The 
press there is also very favorable to us. 

I asked the Marquis Crispolti to initiate the movement in 
Italy. Preparatory steps have been taken for the purpose, and 
we hope to have some results to report during the summer. 

I have had a pleasant surprise with regard to Spain. I read 
in “ Zl Pays,” a republican newspaper of Madrid, that the Re- 
publican Fusion party at Valencia passed a resolution on Febru- 
ary 14th, condemning the duel as contrary to advanced ideas of 
progress and civilization, forbidding the Fusionist Republicans 
to take part in duels, and decreeing that any one disobeying this 
injunction should be turned out of the party. They hope that 
the other republicans of Spain will follow their example. 

In Russia all that I can do for the moment is to get the press 
there to chronicle what is going on in our work in the rest of 
Europe. Interest is expressed, and I am in hope of some results 
later on. 

I am much pleased with the success I have obtained in Europe 
this first yoar, and I have not the slightest doubt as to the final 
happy results of our movement. The question cannot be settled 
in a year or two. We must persist in our efforts for several years 
and wait until public opinion is entirely on our side. This is 
what I work for and I am sure that I shall succeed. 

ALFONSO DE BourBon ET AUTRICHE-EsTE. 





STATE PROTECTION FOR OCEAN TRAVELLERS. 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL GEO. W. MELVILLE, ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF OF THE 
UNITED STATES NAVY. 





Since the advent of the present year, two events have occurred 
which have made it clear that those who go down to sea in ships 
are still exposed to danger. The disappearance of the British 
gunboat “ Condor ” and the disablement of the Cunard steamship 
“ Etruria,” prove that, despite the skill of commander and crew, 
accidents are likely to happen to ocean-going vessels which will 
imperil the safety of ships and passengers. Both these ships 
had single screws, and an irreparable injury to the propelling 
engines of either would put her at the mercy of an angry sea. 

Very few steamships now carry sail. The competition between 
ocean-going steamers for passengers and cargo is so keen, that 
it would not be commercially profitable for steamships to carry 
the top-hamper and extra men that would be necessary for the 
management and handling of sail. The warship has also dis- 
pensed with masts and spars, because the fighting vessel is now 
regarded as a simple gun-platform, and any attempt to use sail 
would interfere with the working of the guns and the securing 
of a rapid ammunition supply. 

In the days of sail a ship was rarely disabled to an extent that 
would prevent her from eventually reaching port. It was seldom 
that there happened a worse casualty than the ripping out of a 
mast, and severe as was the damage that might be caused by such 
an accident, the ship could still possess sufficient sail area to 
steer handily. 

When steam was first used on ships as motive power, it was 
only intended that the machinery should be used when going in 
and out of port, when crossing calm belts, or when great dis- 
patch was necessary. The possession of both sail and steam in- 
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volved a cross security which made it rare for a vessel to be lost 
at sea. In the early days of steam navigation, the machinery 
was made very heavy. The designer gave a large factor of safety 
to every working part, so that there was little liability of perma- 
nent breakdown. It was said that, with the exception of the 
cylinders, nearly every portion of the early marine engines could 
have been built by a blacksmith or boiler-maker; but substantial 
structures were required when blacksmiths and _ boiler-makers 
were sometimes assigned to their care and management. 

It was not long before it was discovered that the use of sail 
on board a steamer was incompatible with the earning of fair 
dividends. Gradually, therefore, the sail area was lessened and 
the steam installation increased; but while this development 
gave more money to the owner of the vessel, it afforded less 
security to the passengers and the crew. 

The passing away of the ships of oak with their clouds of 
snowy canvas, to make way for vessels of steel with their throb- 
bing engines, gave a wonderful impetus to the shipping indus- 
try. Remote islands and hermit nations were brought into closer 
touch with the manufacturing and maritime countries of the 
world. As time became an important factor in the delivery of 
ocean cargoes, there came urgent demand for faster ships. Not 
only was there a desire for a marked increase in speed, but there 
was also a call for greater steaming radius upon the part of the 
vessel. The competition between different corporations for the 
carrying trade of the world made it compulsory that ships mak- 
ing long voyages should frequently put into port to replenish 
coal bunkers. It was inevitable, therefore, that marine machinery 
should be made to work more economically, and that it should 
be built much lighter. With this progression, there was a cor- 
responding advance in the skill, intelligence, and character of 
the engineer’s force. 

Competent as the complement in the engine and fire-rooms 
might become, and s‘rilled as the supervision might grow, the fact 
was ever kept before the mind of the engine-designer that every 
ton of machinery was dead weight, and that every pound saved 
in this respect permitted the carrying of another pound of cargo. 

The weight of machinery allowed in proportion to the horse- 
power developed has been rapidly decreasing, and this accounts 
for the great number of accidents that are happening at sea. Al- 
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though there has been steady improvement in the strength and 
uniformity of the material that enters into the construction of 
marine machinery, every advance in this direction only en- 
courages the engine-designer to reduce the factor of safety and 
thus lighten the weight of the machinery parts. The degree to 
which machinery weights have been decreased could not be more 
impressively illustrated than by stating that the horse-power 
developed in a modern torpedo boat of 150 tons trial displace- 
ment exceeds the horse-power that was required for a 3,000-ton 
Cunarder thirty years ago. The piston speed of engines has been 
doubled and, in some cases, nearly trebled; and it need not be 
surprising if the breaking of a shaft or the cracking of an engine- 
frame occasionally happens. 

On board the tramp or cargo-carrying steamer the reduction 
in machinery weight has not been carried to such an extreme, 
and the reliability of this type of machinery is much greater 
than that of the passenger ship. These boats seldom carry pas- 
sengers, and as they need not run on schedule time their engines 
are seldom forced. 

The point has now been reached when the State should give 
better protection to ocean-going passengers, and the most effective 
way of securing this reform is to prohibit any single-screw 
steamer from being regarded as a subsidy mail-boat. It is rather 
surprising that ocean-going passengers will consent at this late 
day to travel on board a steamer that is fitted with a single 
screw. It is more surprising still that there is afloat a private 
yacht installed with a single-screw propelling engine. It would 
seem that people who are able to expend $100,000, and in some 
cases several hundred thousand dollars, on a yacht that is in com- 
mission only a few months each year, would see the imperative 
necessity of increasing her means of safety by fitting a duplicate 
pair of engines for propelling purposes. 

Public sentiment should now be as well educated ‘upon the 
necessity of a sea-going steamer’s possessing twin-screw engines 
as upon the necessity of a modern railroad’s having a double 
track. There is hardly a village in this country that will now 
give a franchise to an electric road for the use of the streets 
without imposing the condition that there shall be sidings 
sufficient to prevent collisions and accidents. This shows how 
jealously guarded is the safety of passengers on land. 
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Like care should be exercised by the State in providing for 
the safety of those who travel by sea. The loss of comparatively 
few lives in the Park Avenue tunnel in the City of New York, 
caused State and municipal authorities to carry on separate and 
extended investigations as to the character and completeness of 
the appliances used in that tunnel for the protection of life. 
As a result of that single accident, it is exceedingly probable 
that the company owning the tunnel will eventually be com- 
pelled to spend millions of dollars in providing greater security 
for their patrons. The loss of an ocean liner, from unnecessary 
weakness in construction, may bring the matter of protection at 
sea very vividly to the public mind, but it is to be hoped that 
remedial measures will be provided by law before a catastrophe 
compels the enactment of such legislation. 

The ocean passenger companies owe it to the public to give to 
their patrons all possible protection. The State does much for 
commerce. A subsidy is given to many ocean steamers. The 
coast trade is reserved for the vessels flying our flag. The ships 
and men both of the Navy and the Revenue Marine are at im- 
mediate call to aid and protect the merchant vessels. At the 
public expense, ocean surveys are made, harbors dredged and ob- 
structions to navigation cleared. It is within the direct province 
and duty of the State, therefore, to regulate the manner in which 
passenger vessels shall be operated. If it is the prerogative of 
the State to protect ocean-going passengers from buccaneers and 
pirates, it is likewise the duty of the commonwealth to prohibit 
its citizens being carried in vessels which are not up to date in 
design, and which are not fitted with life-saving devices. 

The Congress had no hesitation in compelling railroad corpora- 
tions to install air-brakes and standard couplers. The same 
impelling reasons should force steamship companies to build 
passenger vessels which will have an inner and outer hull, and 
which will have at least two sets of propelling engines. 

The building of twin-screw engines was the sequence of re- 
ducing sail on ocean-going steamers. As the sailing vessels car- 
ried spare sails and spars, it was necessary to devise some ex- 
pedient for making the steamer as safe as the old-time clipper. 

The advantages resulting from having practically two instal- 
lations of motive power were very great. Increased security was 
given to passengers and crew. The commander was enabled to 
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handle his vessel in a manner that could not be done previously. 
Economy in the consumption of coal was obtained. Structural 
benefits were also secured, for the engine parts could not only 
be made interchangeable but lighter, and repairs could be effect- 
ed much more quickly. There were two disadvantages of such 
installation—increased first cost, and additional expense in man- 
agement and maintenance; and it is to save less than fifteen per 
cent. in the first cost of machinery, and two per cent. in the cost 
of management and maintenance, that thousands of single-screw 
steamers are kept plying on the ocean highway. 

The cost of installing twin-screw engines need not be much 
greater than the cost of a single screw of the same power. With 
twin screws the parts are smaller, and they can be handled, as- 
sembled, and fitted more economically. The cost of modern 
marine-engine forgings increases in rapid progression with size, 
and the saving that would be effected in this direction would be 
very large. Several years ago the Union Iron Works, of San 
Francisco, volunteered to install in a gunboat of the navy, with- 
out extra cost, a set of twin-screw engines instead of the single 
screw that had been arranged for the ship. Other instances 
could be given where reliable ship-building firms, under special 
conditions, have offered to install twin screws at a slight cost 
above that demanded for single screws. 

With the installation of twin-screw engines the insurance of 
ship and cargo would cost less. Additional earnings would also 
be secured ; for, if ocean-travelling were made safer, people would 
be willing to make a sea-trip who could not now be persuaded 
to embark on an ocean liner. The increase in revenue from carry- 
ing additional passengers would soon make up for any increased 
first cost of installation of motive power, as well as for the higher 
cost of maintenance. Self-interest should cause steamship 
owners to build twin-screw vessels, even if the demands of 
humanity should not prompt such form of maritime construction. 
When a corporation should act and will not act, then is the time 
for the State to intervene. 

It is surprising that the single-screw steamer is still a paying 
investment. Hundreds of thousands of persons travel every year 
on the ocean, and it would seem as if every one of these passen- 
gers should be an active personal force in discouraging travel by 
such conveyance. Several years ago, a distinguished ex-Secretary 
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of the Navy told me that on one of his trips, just after starting 
from New York for Liverpool, he found that he was on board a 
single-screw vessel. As executive head of the Navy Department, 
the subject of twin screws had been officially acted upon by him, 
and he had become convinced that no warship of any size should 
be fitted with a single propeller. Holding such positive views on 
this question, and finding himself on board a single-screw 
steamer, while all his friends had taken passage in ships fitted 
with twin screws, he was, naturally, exceedingly uncomfortable. 
The thought suggested itself that through carelessness he was 
travelling in a dangerous ship, and that it was like voluntarily 
journeying on a railroad whose equipment contained no safety 
devices and whose rolling stock was out of date. The feeling of 
insecurity so preyed upon his mind, that upon reaching port he 
not only found himself in an exceedingly nervous state, but it 
was evident also that he had secured no benefit from the sea trip. 
He could not rid himself of his depression until he had cancelled 
his return passage in the single-screw ship, and secured for the 
homeward voyage a state-room on a twin-screw steamer. 

Hundreds of instances could be cited where single-screw ships 
have had the misfortune to break their shafts, lose their pro- 
pellers or suffer other casualties which have rendered them help- 
less, but which would have only delayed the twin-screw steamer. 
The experience of the “ Umbria,” a sister ship to the “ Etruria,” 
may be recalled. This vessel left Liverpool for New York in De- 
cember, 1892, with 380 passengers on board. She encountered con- 
tinuous bad weather for nearly a week, and when near the New- 
foundland coast her propeller shaft broke. She was picked up 
by a passing steamer, which attempted to tow her. The sea was 
too heavy for this undertaking, however, and the attempt had to 
be abandoned. From the time of the accident to the vessel, her 
Chief Engineer realized that the “ Umbria” could only be saved 
by making a temporary repair which would enable the ship to be 
moved by her own propelling engines. Through skill, almost 
bordering on genius, and by executive leadership of rare ability, 
the propeller shaft was repaired so efficiently that the vessel was 
able to resume her voyage, and, to the delight of millions of 
people in England and America, the ship reached New York 
under her own steam. The work of Chief-Engineer Tomlinson, 
of the “ Umbria,” was deserving of royal recognition. 
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All sailors can tell tragic and yet inspiring tales of the sinking 
of single-screw steamers, whose loss might have been averted if 
the ship had been fitted with twin-screw engines. About seven 
years ago, the German gunboat “ Iltis ” was lost in a typhoon off 
the China coast. The ship was bravely weathering the hurricane 
until she lost her propeller. Although crew and officers realized 
that the end was near, there was no fear in their hearts. Hud- 
dling together on deck, they raised aloft the flag of Germany to 
the topmast, and then they tried to drown the mad requiem of 
the tempest by cheering for Kaiser, for Home and for Country. 
Even as the wild waves were overpowering the brave sailors of 
the Fatherland, the last remnant of the heroic band were seen 
clasping hands, and were heard singing, even in the jaws of 
death, that greatest of battle hymns—Luther’s “Zin Feste 
Burg.” It may be that every nation requires some men to glory 
their apostleship in such manner, so that future generations in 
recalling their deeds may be incited to make like sacrifices for 
the honor and advancement of the flag. But after such sacri- 
fice has been made by some, it is the duty of the State to take 
good care that all others who go down to the sea in ships shall 
go on board vessels whose design and construction are in accord- 
ance with existing needs. 

There should also be a stringent national statute compelling 
ship owners to provide an adequate and efficient complement of 
men and officers, both on deck and in the engine rooms of every 
sea-going passenger ship, for safely operating the vessel. No 
officer or member of the crew should be permitted to stand watch 
over eight hours a day on board any sea-going vessel. In addition 
to his regular watch duty, practically every man on board ship 
will be called upon for extra duty, for, when getting under way, 
coming to anchor, in times of rough weather, and when casualties 
occur, all hands are called to their posts. 

There would be less going to sea upon the part of commercial 
travellers, tourists, and the general public if they only knew of 
the physical condition of officers and men upon particular occa- 
sions. When men are under physical and mental strain for a 
protracted period it should not excite surprise that at times it re- 
quires the exercise of high moral courage and strong will power 
to continue on duty. Only a few years ago, from sheer exhaustion, 
one of the pilots of a ferry-boat plying between Brooklyn and 
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New York fell asleep at his post, after having been continuously 
at the wheel for over eighteen hours. As a result, there was a 
collision with another ferry-boat and hundreds of lives were 
placed in peril. This sleeping on post upon the part of sea-going 
men, due to overwork, is a much more common occurrence than 
is realized. 

Not only should every sea-going steamer be installed with at 
least two screws, but the vessel should be required to possess an 
inner and an outer hull, so that, if either structure should be 
ruptured, the vessel could still proceed on her way. The appalling 
loss of life caused by the sinking of the “ City of Rio de Janeiro ” 
could have been prevented if that vessel had been built on the 
cellular system. She had crossed the Pacific, she had heard the 
fog-horns of the Golden Gate, and while groping in the mist for 
the entrance to the harbor of San Francisco, she struck a rock 
and sank within a few minutes. The financial loss alone result- 
ing from the sinking of that ship was sufficient to have fitted 
double bottoms to every vessel of the line to which she belonged. 

It is not only the outer hull which is likely to be ruptured, 
from striking a reef or from collision, but even the inner hull 
may be seriously rent from various causes. The fact will not be 
forgotten that, when the collapse of one of the twin-screw engines 
of the “ City of Paris ” took place, some of the reciprocating parts 
of the disabled engine tore a hole in both the outer and inner 
bottoms. The ship reached port by reason of the fact that her 
cellular system of construction prevented the other engine com- 
partment from being filled with water. The “Oregon ”—the 
“ Constitution ” of the present generation—would now be a wreck 
near Sharitung promontory on the China coast, if it were not for 
the fact that she had an inner as well as an outer hull. The sav- 
ing of that historic ship to the service by reason of the fact that 
she had double bottoms, will pay for all the inner hulls that the 
American Navy will require for the next ten years. 

The maritime laws of all countries should prohibit any steam- 
ers which did not carry an adequate complement of trained men, 
which did not possess an installation of twin-screws, and which 
was not constructed with double bottoms from regularly carrying 
passengers. These three requisites are necessary for efficiency 
as well as security—the inner hull is a complement of the second 
propelling engine, and the providing of an adequate complement 
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is but simply the enactment of a just law preventing employers 
from overworking their help. 

Those who have reason for crossing the Atlantic in five days 
are willing to pay for increased security, and it would be a good 
investment for future “ greyhounds ” to be fitted with three sets 
of prapelling machinery. Thousands of persons in this country 
do not consider it an extravagance to travel in a special car. 
Tens of thousands of people use the Pullman day-coaches even 
for short journeys. Such a class of patrons should insist that 
all passenger steamers, whose motive power was over 20,000 horse- 
power, should have triple screws installed. Ship-owners may 
object to the additional first cost of such installation, as some 
now object to the extra cost for the installation of twin screws. 
But the class of tourists who travel in such boats would cheer- 
fully recognize the fact that increased protection was worth pay- 
ing for. Such an installation of motive power would also increase 
the chances of the vessels running upon schedule time. 

The average ocean tourist is of the belief that there is very 
little danger attending a journey on an ocean greyhound. The 
cost of a suite of desirable state-rooms is increasing very rapidly, 
and increased protection should go with this higher tariff. But 
with the rivalry existing between the steamers of different nations, 
there comes a demand for increased installation of motive power. 
There is one problem to be solved in designing these twin-screw 
ships which is of great importance to the engineer, but which 
is of greater consequence to the patrons of the principal “ liners.” 
If twin-screw engines are to be insisted upon for the largest of 
ihe Atlantic steamers, then accidents to the shaft may be antici- 
pated. It has even been suggested that a shaft should be designed 
strong enough to convey twenty thousand horse-power to the pro- 
pellers. The draught of the ship must necessarily limit the size 
of the propellers, and therefore to transmit such power as that of 
20,000 horses, an excessive pitch must be given to the blades. If 
the pitch of the propeller is increased, the flattening of the sur- 
face of the blades is likely to follow, and the final resultant is a 
broken shaft or impaired pyopeller blades. Security in respect 
to propeller shafts of very ‘:igh-powered steamers can only be 
obtained by triple-screw engines, in which the power is distrib- 
uted so as not to eubject any one shaft to excessive strain. 

It may be incidentally stated that the triple screw is no novelty 
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in naval construction. It is in use in foreign navies, as well as in 
our own; for Russia, France, Germany, and the United States 
have war vessels fitted in such manner. France has ten battle- 
ships and nineteen cruisers of this type. In the case of Germany, 
the decision has been practically reached, after competitive trial 
of the twin and triple-screw systems, to adopt the triple-screw 
design exclusively in all future warships of the home fleet. 

As the primary purpose of the writer is to demand the in- 
stallation of twin screws and double bottoms on board every sea- 
going passenger steamer, it will only be possible to refer briefly 
to the essential reasons for installing triple-screw machinery in 
ships of very large power. 

First, there would be economic advantages, since it would only 
be necessary to use the amount of power required for conditions 
existing. There would be times when it would only be necessary 
to move the ship very slowly, and then the single screw could 
elficiently do the work. 

In addition to the economic advantages, there are structural 
reasons why the system should be adopted. The engines can be 
made lighter, cheaper, and simpler. The subdivision of water- 
tight compartments can be more effectively secured. The pro- 
peller need not extend so far beyond the lines of the hull, and 
therefore would be Jess liable to disablement from ramming as 
well as from floating obstructions. Shorter length of shafting 
could be used as well as smaller engine parts. Triple screws per- 
mit the installation of additional auxiliaries, and, as the auxilia- 
ries are the weak links in a modern high-powered ship, the instal- 
lation of additional ones might be of great advantage. It is but 
fair to say that there are structural disadvantages due to the addi- 
tional number of parts required, as well as to the intricacy of 
piping; but the structural advantages far exceed the disadvan- 
tages. 

In addition to the economical and structural reasons for in- 
stalling triple screws, there are tactical advantages to be secured. 
When the German Admiralty began giving consideration to this 
subject, her experts did not look for other than economical and 
structural advantages. It was believed that investigation would 
show that tactical reasons would prevent the further use of triple 
screws in German warships. With the fairness and thoroughness 
that characterize German research, extended experiments were 
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planned for the determination of this question. Vessels of 
exactly the same hull design were pitted against each other. It 
was found that the ships fitted with triple screws steered best, 
and that the art of steering was more easily acquired by the 
sailors, as, unlike vessels carrying single or double screws, the 
ships took no rank sheer. 

During the past winter the value of triple-screw ships was 
shown by the wonderful ease and accuracy with which the battle- 
ship “ Kaiser Wilhelm II.” was steered through the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Canal. The performance of the battleship astonished the 
naval chief of the Emperor’s staff. In going through the narrow 
curved channel it was necessary for the battleship to go at slow 
speed, and yet it was essential that the rudder should respond 
very promptly to the touch of the helmsman. Both of these 
results were obtained by going ahead at a speed of five knots with 
the middle screw, and backing equally with both side screws at 
a three-knot pace. A net speed of but two knots was secured. 
Since the middle screw was moving at a five-knot speed, the water 
was thrown against the rudder with sufficient velocity to make the 
work easy for the helmsman. 

The distribution of power by triple screws in very large-power- 
ed ships is simply keeping pace with progressive naval construc- 
tion. The patrons of the ocean greyhounds can be depended 
upon to give preference to vessels fitted with machinery of this 
type, for in doing so they would soon bring about an installation 
of motive power that would increase the safety and reliability 
of the large-powered ships. 

It is a matter of experience that the best-paying railroads are 
those which keep even in advance of the demands of their patrons. 
And so would it be in the case of ocean steamships, if life-saving 
devices were employed before the law compelled their adoption. 
Every installation or change, which had for its primary purpose 
the increased protection of the passenger, would command the 
approval of the travelling public. The ocean liner which would 
make triple-screw installation its cardinal feature, would reduce 
to a minimum the chances of its ever becoming helpless. Once 
let it be known how safe and reliable is such an installation, and 
the best-paying ocean passengers would not be content to travel 


on any other type of steamer. 
Gro. W. MELVILLE. 





THE OUTLOOK IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


BY THE RIGHT HONORABLE LEONARD COURTNEY, M. P. 





Durine the earlier stages of the South African war, I was 
more than once asked to contribute to the NortH AMERICAN Re- 
VIEW some remarks on this or that aspect of the changing con- 
test, but I turned away from all such proposals. This Review 
has become in some degree an organ of international opinion, 
especially as a means of intercommunion between the English- 
speaking nations. Yet I felt as an Englishman that anything I 
had to say about the war in South Africa must be addressed to 
my own countrymen. There was, indeed, small encouragement 
to speak at home, so completely was every word doomed to be mis- 
read in the passion and excitement of the time; but among our- 
selves the necessity of speech could not be always evaded, and the 
tisk of misinterpretation had to be faced. There was no similar 
duty elsewhere, whilst anything that could be construed as an 
appeal against one’s countrymen to outside judgment was sure to 
engender the bitterest resentment. Now that the war has come 
to an end and the air is cooler, it seems possibie to yield to the 
renewed application without danger of doing mischief, and even 
with some chance of doing good. 

The war has come to an end. Terms of peace have been agreed 
upon. Articles of capitulation have been signed. The Boers and 
their friends remaining in the field have come in and given up 
their arms in numbers that must now be practically exhaustive 
of their forees—numbers, indeed, far exceeding all official esti- 
mates of what remained with them. There is much evidence of 
good temper shown during these surrenders and of hearty mani- 
festations of friendly feeling among those so recently arrayed 
against one another in a deadly struggle. It must, indeed, be 
remarked that some of this evidence comes at second-hand, and 
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that more of it consists of impressions carried away by onlookers 
who must naturally be drawn to dwell upon the cheerfulness of 
the new situation. All our news, moreover, has been transmitted 
under the limitations of a censorship which may have suppressed 
some of the less pleasant incidents of the real transaction. There 
have been hints, which the feeblest imagination can develop, of 
the grim bearing of the surrendered Boers towards those of their 
own countrymen who have been lately fighting as scouts in the 
British army; and every reasonable person must know that a 
genuine ebullition of good feeling on the termination of a war 
cannot permanently efface the bitter memories of what has been. 

All allowances, however, being made for official optimism, for 
the improvement of what is pleasant and the mitigation of what 
is unpleasant, there remains solid, substantial evidence of a tem- 
per on both sides beyond praise. We have the ipsissima verba of 
Boer leaders and of British commanders—the words of Lord 
Kitchener, of Generals Bruce Hamilton and French remain in 
the memory as right things well said. The advice of Sir John 
French to remember the great difficulties of the situation of 
those who became rebels deserves to be especially commended. 
On the other hand, the brave and dignified demeanor of those 
who were our starkest opponents, the farewell address of acting- 
President Schalk Burger and General Botha, and the speeches of 
General Delarey and of De Wet—to name no more—have given 
us a striking exhibition of men crowned with honor whilst sub- 
mitting to inevitable defeat. Over and over again during the 
progress of the war the thought arose, What men these are to 
have as friends and allies instead of as foes! The conduct of the 
surrendered burghers since the conclusion of peace must have 
begotten a stronger desire than ever to make them brothers—a 
resolution that nothing should be wanting on our part to weld 
them, if it be possible, into a common citizenship. 

The first and last thing to be said about the future of South 
Africa is, that everything depends upon the temper we bring 
towards its settlement. ‘The largest generosity, not merely of 
money but of spirit, the strongest sympathy, an instant desire to 
go beyond the prudence of nicely calculated safeguards, are neces- 
sary if the problem is to be solved as we desire. We may usefully 
remember that this is not the first time the Transvaal has been 
annexed. In 1877 it was de facto re-incorporated in the British 
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Dominions without a shot having been fired. Large declara- 
tions were made as to the good and free government under which 
the South-African Republic was to be reorganized. I do not 
wish to go over the stages of this sad history, still less to indulge 
in yain speculations as to what might have been. It is probably 
true that what did happen could not have been prevented from 
happening. Yet, we cannot dismiss as absolutely unreal the 
suggestion that, had the administration of the Transvaal been 
conducted by us in a more sympathetic spirit, there would 
have been no rising of discontented burghers to revindicate their 
independence, no Majuba and no memories of Majuba. Many 
now join in declaring that Sir W. Owen Lanyon must be con- 
demned for having, by his want of tact and temper, provoked the 
revival of the Boer spirit of independence which ended in a resort 
to arms. I confess I regard this judgment as quite unjust. Sir 
W. Owen Lanyon was not the right man in the right place, but 
he did not create the policy he administered. He was in authority 
only during the latter half of the period of our holding the Trans- 
vaal, and if his military manners irritated the burghers, they 
were not different from what must be expected from an ordinary 
military administrator, whilst the continued postponement of 
the re-establishment of autonomous institutions can in no way 
be ascribed to him. In facing the work of to-day, we must not 
think that all will be well if we choose a different agent. We 
must be born again ourselves. Unless the most eager spirit of 
reconciliation be manifested from the top downwards, and the 
strictest search be made for men of large and generous sym- 
pathies to inaugurate the new experiment, it will fail in develop- 
ing any feeling of common citizenship, if it does not end in a 
repetition of the miserable experience of the former time. , 
In this connection, I may well recall, in the pages of the Nortu- 
American Review, the experiences of the years immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War. Mr. Andrew Johnson was called to the office 
of President, which no one had ever thought of his filling, and he 
speedily manifested a policy of restoration in the South which 
provoked the strongest condemnation. He was not a brilliant 
man, and his installation in office was marked by incidents which 
gave no promise of prudence in the future, and he went on his 
way in a temper which almost all thought reckless and many dis- 
loyal. The question was asked then, as it might be asked now, 
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“ Have thousands of millions of dollars been spent and tens of 
thousands of lives lost, that things might be put back as they 
were before?” Mr. Johnson was in fact impeached, and the im- 
peachment would have been successful had not one Republican 
Senator, who survives to be thanked for his action (Mr. Hoar of 
Massachusetts), voted against condemnation. Yet it is now uni- 
versally admitted, if I am not in error, that Mr. Johnson was 
right and the men who denounced him were wrong. If the 
memories of the war have been effaced and the Union exists with 
a more active feeling of unity than it had during the generation 
preceding 186i, these results are in no small measure due to 
Andrew Johnson’s unpolished rashness. 

No guarantee can indeed be given of a similar success to-day. 
The utmost I would venture to say is that in action in the same 
spirit lies the best, if not the only, hope of success. The Southern 
States and the Northern had had a great history together. They 
shared in the traditions and the glory of the Revolutionary War. 
They looked back with equal pride to the Fathers and Founders 
of their national institutions. None of these circumstances finds 
a parallel in South Africa. The burghers of the annexed repub- 
lics have not been, nor were their fathers before them, ever 
caught up and carried forward in the life and growth of the 
British Empire. Taken over as subjects during the Napoleonic 
struggle without any consultation of their wishes, they were by 
the confession of all men neglected and misruled, till they went 
forth into the wilderness to make homes for themselves, since 
which time they have lived apart, whether in peace or war, save 
in the brief interval of the annexation of the Transvaal, when no 
community of citizenship was established. With such a prelude 
in the past, and with the memories of the war now just con- 
cluded, the immediate prospect cannot be thought promising. 

Yet there is something, there is even much, to be said on the 
other side. Tardy as the gift of self-government to the Cape 
Colony was, it produced results in no stinted measure. Within 
the frontiers of the Colony Boer and Briton lived and worked to- 
gether with such differences as farmer and townsman have, but 
divided by no impassable gulf, and with a common loyalty to a 
universally beloved Queen. Her portrait was the customary orna- 
ment of every farm-house in a manner quite unknown at home. 

It must be remembered that the Cape had no foreign policy. 
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The task of domestic development was sufficient for its inhabit- 
ants, and to this they devoted themselves, as to a common pur- 
pose. The much-abused Africander Bond was a natural growth 
of citizenship among dwellers on a common earth. If as first con- 
ceived, the idea of independence entered the minds of some mem- 
bers, this was promptly repudiated and discarded, and the Bond 
grew and flourished as an expression of common local life under 
an overlordship never questioned, because wisely abstinent of in- 
terference. How far removed were any dreams or aspirations of 
independence from actual conduct may be gathered from the 
single fact that Mr. Rhodes worked with the Bond, and was sup- 
ported by the Bond as the Prime Minister of the Colony. Mr. 
Rhodes himself dreamt, as we now know, of a distant future, 
when all English-speaking people would form one political com- 
munity under the egis of the United States; but this distant 
dream is not regarded by his warmest admirers as detraeting 
from Mr. Rhodes’s reputation as a practical patriot. It is certain 
that the members of the Africander Bond never followed him so 
far in their forecast of the future. They had something of the 
“ Know-nothing ” feeling about them. They thought as Can- 
adians think when toasting “ Canada a Nation.” They talked as 
Australians talk when they ery “Advance Australia.” They 
were, indeed, better than “ Know-nothings,” as I understand the 
latter, because they were quite ready to receive and incorporate 
emigrants who made South Africa their home and were ready to 
share its fortunes; their first and last feeling being that to which 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier gave expression when he claimed for Canada 
ihe position of mistress in her own home, though daughter in her 
mother’s house. A sturdy spirit of local independence that might 
easily become narrow in its sympathies was the vitalizing motive 
of the Africander party in the Cape Colony. A kindred spirit 
inspired the Boer Republics, and the best—I hesitate to say the 
only—hope, of keeping South Africa at peace under the sover- 
eignty of the British Crown lies in the recognition and allowance 
of this spirit of local independence. 

True wisdom will be found in admitting this with the utmost 
fulness and the utmost promptitude. Without overrating the in- 
tensity and permanence of the manifestations of good-will which 
have accompanied restoration of peace, we may still feel that the 
path of safety is found in the path of courage, in seizing upon the 
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readiness to live together authoritatively reported, in forming at 
once the channels through which it may act, and in giving free 
play to the forces which, within the limits of South Africa, are, 
it is not too much to say, bound to work out its future. Accord- 
ing to my reading of the past, outside aspirations were rarely 
cherished among burghers in South Africa. They were home- 
thinking folk. They wanted to be let alone. The isolation so 
universally remarked as the chosen condition of every farmer, 
found its counterpart in political life. Passionately attached as 
he was to the independence of his republic, Mr. Kriiger himself 
had no world-policy, and the idea embodied in that well-worn 
phrase would have indeed been most distasteful to him. Dr. 
Leyds, perhaps, cherished it and so far proved the bane of the 
community be served. 

In Australia and in Canada the people are working out their 
own futures. The political dependence of each Federation upon 
the United Kingdom is nominal, though the history of the last 
two years and a half has proved a life connection very real and 
forcible. In the elimination of the Imperial factor or, in other 
words, in the absence of control from Downing Street, has been 
found the strength of true union. The vital connection of South 
Africa with the Empire must be kept in the same way—minimize 
dependence and enlarge the scope of local freedom. To those 
who may hesitate to work on the lines of this injunction, I may 
venture to suggest that, whether we like it or not, the future will 
shape itself after this fashion. How much the Boer likes to have 
his own way we know, and it requires no reflection to remember 
that the British emigrant is mastered by the same passion. 

Consider what must be anticipated as the natural course of 
the material development of South Africa! The first important 
fact is the persistent survival—nay, the increase—of the native, 
especially of the Zulu. This strong race, far from disappearing 
before the advancing white, multiplies by his side, and even tends 
to fill up the land before him. Not naturally an eager or a plod- 
ding laborer, he is quite willing to do work on conditions that 
satisfy his sense of gain, and he is in fact the agricultural and 
the mining laborer in the land. Next in importance to the per- 
vading presence of the native, is the fact that over the greatest 
part of South Africa farming is and must remain the one occu- 
pation of its inhabitants. The Cape Colony is agricultural. The 
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Orange River Colony is equally agricultural. The Transvaal 
looms in our thoughts as a gold-producing world, but the area 
of the Rand, and of any probable extension of gold mining, forms 
after all but a small proportion of the Transvaal. Its other 
sources of mineral wealth have an importance in connection with 
gold mining, but apart from it give no large promise of develop- 
ment. Natal, again, is really an agricultural country, though 
very different in character from the great table-lands of which it 
may be called the sea-slope. The two facts to which I thus refer . 
have strongly operated to diminish the attractiveness of South 
Africa to the British emigrant. The shorter passage across the 
Atlantic has necessarily caused the largest outflow of our popula- 
tion to turn to the American shores; but our emigrants have 
passed by the Cape to go on to Australia and New Zealand. It 
need not be insisted upon in these pages that working-men are 
the most valuable, as they must be the most numerous, of all the 
elements constituting new communities; and the working-man 
does not willingly go to a country where a colored and dependent 
race do the work, unless he is called to a position to supervise and 
direct them. There is thus next to no scope for agricultural 
laborers in South Africa, and even mine Workers go there as cap- 
tains and leaders, not as mere laborers. The progress of Natal 
is a most striking illustration of the unattractiveness of South 
Africa, since it differs from the inner table-lands in naturally ad- 
mitting a more varied agriculture and, being mainly a British 
colony, presents none of the difficulties which confront a British 
emigrant on entering among the Dutch-speaking people with 
Dutch habits and Dutch customs. Yet Natal draws few immi- 
grants from the United Kingdom, the total white population 
numbering only about 65,000, being less than the immigrants 
from British India who have come as traders as well as farm 
laborers,and again less than a twelfth part of the Zulu population, 
which has increased under our rule to an extent provoking some 
anxiety respecting the future. It may be remembered in passing 
that the Natal whites themselves are jealous of the Indian immi- 
grants. They have taken effective steps to prevent any further 
great addition to their numbers. All this goes to show that, ex- 
cept so far as immigrants are drawn to the mining centres of the 
Rand, we must not expect any movement changing the character 
of the white population of South Africa. 
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There is some vain talk indeed about the settlement of British 
immigrants in the newly annexed territories; but the most com- 
petent observers agree in thinking experiments in this direction 
unpromising, and a very small proportion of the volunteers who 
have taken part in the war have shown any disposition to remain 
as settlers in the country. As South Africa has been Dutch in 
the past, so it will be in the future. Such agriculture as it has 
satisfies the ever-multiplying Dutch, and repels the English; and 
those of the latter who move out of the towns into the country 
become absorbed in the more abiding race. We need not conclude 
that there must be opposition and antipathy between the two 
strains of population. Until recently there was a continuous 
course of amicable fusion—but it may be taken as certain that a 
Dutch flavor will be predominant over the greater part of South 
Africa. 1f we consider political divisions as they have been, 
Cape Colony must be mainly Dutch, the Orange River still more 
Dutch, the Transvaal—apart from the Rand—Dutch, and, apart 
from mining prospects as yet unrealized, Rhodesia itself has been 
2 field of immigration to Dutch farmers. For two or three years 
the devastations of war will continue to derange the natural de- 
velopment of the continent; but nature and man soon recover 
themselves, and we may look forward after a comparatively brief 
interval to the filling up of the land on lines previously pursued. 

A dispassionate forecast of the future enforces the wisdom of 
the policy, at once courageous and generous, of treating Dutch 
and English as equals at once, so that a really united South Africa 
may grow up without delay, without friction and with as little 
memory of the hateful past as is possible under the new condi- 
tions of local freedom. 

What is the chance of this fair future of a reconciled South 
Africa coming to pass? This is a question I should like to avoid 
answering; for, in truth, I am not sanguine; and yet I do not 
desire to say any word that could in any way work to prevent its 
fulfilment. After all deductions made for the too possible ex- 
aggerations of passing moods, there is reasonable ground for be- 
lief that those who have been lately fighting against annexation 
might be quietly brought into friendly co-operation in building 
up South Africa afresh, if they were really taken into co-opera- 
tion, that is to say, into partnership in this great enterprise. This 
means something more than allowing them to go back and culti- 
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vate their farms in peace—more even than helping them to re- 
store the farmsteads that have been destroyed. So much is in- 
deed necessary and urgent, as the conditions of peace practically 
admit. But the reconstruction of political society is no less 
pressing, and if this work is to be successfully carried through, 
the men who have come out as the real leaders of their country- 
men in arms, must be invited to join in it. For some time, ar- 
rangements must no doubt be rough and provisional. You cannot 
have Volksraads, Presidents, and State Councils improvised on 
the instant. Something of a Grondwet must be attempted, and 
perhaps the best thing that could be done at once would be to 
assemble in informal councils the best men in the new colonies to 
talk over the terms of such a Grondwet. If the representatives of 
the victors entered upon such councils, not as dictators but as fel- 
low-workers, and with the sense that strong and abiding institu- 
tions must follow the lines of old habits and old thoughts, the 
representatives of the beaten might be fairly expected to meet 
such advances in a reciprocal spirit; and, out of such a temper 
and agreement on both sides, the forms of future life might be 
elaborated. It has often been suggested that the work of re- 
settlement of South Africa would require a mission something 
like that conducted by Lord Durham previous to the reorganiza- 
tion of Canada. I do not desire to press the parallel, the working 
out of which might lead into inconvenient detail. It is enough to 
dwell generally on the temper which must animate any success- 
ful agents in this great work. If the Boer consent to abandon 
independence is to be confirmed, strengthened and made per- 
petual, it must be met by an equally steady consent of the British 
to abandon racial predominance. The Boers, according to the testi- 
monies that reach us, are performing their part and the British 
must be adjured to play up to this opening without reluctance. 
This is not too much to expect on the part of those who, before 
the war began, protested that they had no desire to upset the self- 
government of the Transvaal, and indeed deprecated the possi- 
bility of their being charged with the burden of its government; 
and if the course of the war made annexation in their judgment 
inevitable, it must also have demonstrated the insuperable diffi- 
culties of keeping the peace otherwise than by the method of 
contented agreement. It is indeed common ground that every- 
thing should be done to secure the quiet extinction of racial 
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antagonism; but it is strangely suggested that this end can be 
best pursued by the suppression, for some indefinite educational 
period, of representative institutions—even in the Cape Colony.* 

In connection with this question I may perhaps be permitted 
to make a personal reference. The representative machinery 
which, originating in the British Isles, has been brought into use 
in all the self-governing communities of the world has long ap- 
peared to me grotesquely ill adapted to its proper end, and open 
especially to the objection that it tends to create opposing parties 
where no natural division exists, and to exasperate the opposition 
of parties where parties are naturally found. I admit, therefore, 
the drawback attendant upon parliamentary government in South 
Africa; and if it were permissible to recreate it on a new basis, 
I should gladly welcome the change. Such a reconstruction can- 
not, however, be forced upon communities in which opinion is not 
ripe for its reception, and the most imperfect organization of 
popular government that exists is better than none. As we have 
no choice we must start from what exists, satisfied that under 
every obstacle a real spirit of union will make its way, reconciling 
all divisions one to another. We have a history at hand, if his- 
tory were any use, to warn us of false tracks. Anything like 
a second Ireland could not be permanently maintained in South 
Africa, but those who have heartily supported the late war have 
concurred with those who opposed it in deprecating even a tem- 
porary setting-up of a second Ireland to mark its close. Have we 
now to fear that the plea of necessity may be put forward for 
doing that which had been deprecated in advance? Are we to 
begin reconstruction by government supported by an English 
garrison? I refuse to believe in this outcome, though I wish the 
question could be answered with more certainty in the negative. 
Once begin that way, and the prospect is despairing. But those 
at home whose judgment must decide this issue are surely con- 
scious of the dangers of this future, and therefore I look, I wait— 
dare I add, I hope?—for better things. 

LEONARD COURTNEY. 


* Postscript. July 7th.—Since the foregoing was written, the de- 
spatch of the Colonial Secretary has been published, refusing, on the part 
of the Home Government, the suspension of the Cape Constitution, unless 
indeed it was asked for by a vote of the Cape Legislature, or forced upon 
them by the failure of that Legislature to do necessary work. 
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BY THE HON. ALFRED LYTTELTON. 





Tie war in South Africa is over, and peace has been concluded 
on terms touched by the spirit of that chivalry in which, to the 
undying honor of the two belligerents, hostilities were conducted. 
The greatest administrative task of a hundred years now con- 
fronts the conqueror. 

His Majesty the King, Lord Milner, his illustrious representa- 
tive in South Africa, Lord Kitchener and the Generals of that 
army who by their sacrifices have title paramount to fashion and 
mould our tone, have set us a noble example in the thought and 
language of conciliation. Let us, therefore, before approaching 
the practical problems of the day, dwell for a moment on the 
affinities between the Dutch and the British races. 

Though both races have a commercial character, the best 
characteristics of both nations have been largely influenced by 
agricultural and sea-faring pursuits. The Boer farmer and the 
English agricultural laborer, when for a time under military 
discipline, soon fraternized; if heredity has anything in it, the 
descendants of De Ruyter and Van Tromp ought to have some 
sympathies ready made with the descendants of Drake and Fro- 
bisher. It can do us no harm, at this time, to remember also that 
the love of religious and political freedom induced men of the 
same race as the Boers to turn their country, a marvel of human 
industry, into one vast lake, from which cities with their steeples 
and towers rose like islands, and that the hero who inspired that 
colossal sacrifice was our ally and afterwards our king. 

It is not merely in Europe that the Dutch and British races 
have found spheres of harmonious action. New York was once 
New Amsterdam; the Dutch who inhabited it were, after a ficrce 
contest, absorbed by the American branch of our race; and the 
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names of Stuyvesant and Vanderbilt, and the illustrious associa- 
tion which gathers round the name of Roosevelt, attest the con- 
solidating power of time and the worth and varied strength of a 
blended race. 

It is not to be expected of human nature that the loss of their 
independence can be borne for a time, at any rate, by the Boers 
without grief; but, although national independence has too many 
glorious associations to make its loss other than grievous, some 
consolations may, at any rate, be legitimately drawn from re- 
flection on that Empire into which the new territories are to be 
gathered. ‘The ideal of a South Africa united under the British 
flag is higher than that of a South Africa split into independent 
nationalities, governed under contradictory systems and armed 
against each other; and if the success of the British cause in 
South Africa has destroyed the independence of a small nation- 
ality, we may trust that it will be, at the same time, “a triumph 
for all time of those principles which Imperial Britain repre- 
sents, that larger freedom, that higher justice, beneath whose 
sovereign sway the trader of every land may uncord his bales 
cn all her shores, unhindered, the devout of every race pray to 
God in his own accents unafraid.” Personal liberty, religious 
toleration and the free expansion of the individual are not al- 
ways safeguarded by national independence. Turkey, China, 
Russia may have their merits, but those countries are not the 
homes of liberty. Every lover of liberty should, therefore, deter- 
mine that the loss to the Boers of national independence should, 
as far as possible, be compensated by the institution and main- 
tenance of a government truly worthy of the best Imperial tradi- 
tions, under whose rule races of different history, aspiration, lan- 
guage, temperament and color may, in South Africa as elsewhere, 
combine to enrich and expand their common country. 

That this ideal is not visionary or vaunting we may point as a 
proof to the work achieved by Lord Milner and his associates in 
the conquered provinces, while they were yet burdened with the 
enormous difficulties and responsibilities of a state of war. The 
law affecting the natives of the Transvaal has been already 
stripped of the harsh and terrifying characteristics which, perhaps 
naturally, had been evolved in the Transvaal out of the san- 
guinary contests between the Boer and Kaffir. The opportunities 
of oppression open to those who sought cheap labor and rapid 
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fortunes by means of which natives, ignorant of the nature of the 
bargains they were making, were aggrieved, have been removed, 
and Government officials, with no pecuniary interest at stake, now 
explain to the native miners the nature of the labor contract, and 
ensure that it shall be voluntarily undertaken. The contract once 
made, another class of officials, Government inspectors of na- 
tives, provide a system of supervision that gives both to the native 
and to his employer an easy means of redress for breaches of con- 
tract. Again, more valuable than all, the illicit drink traffic with 
natives has been put down with salutary ruthlessness. 

A wonderful start has also been made in a work presenting if 
possible greater difficulties. To the genuine delight of their par- 
ents, while the war was yet raging, a larger number of Dutch 
children enjoyed elementary education than ever before in the 
two provinces. Dutch teachers taught to the children their own 
religious faith, using for this purpose the Taal language, which, 
though a barbarous tongue in ordinary use, rises in connection 
with Biblical teaching to a homely and picturesque dignity. After 
religious conviction had thus been satisfied, the parents of the 
children saw, with profound satisfaction, lessons given in English 
by English teachers, in all other branches of elementary educa- 
tion. It should be a source of lasting pride to soldiers that the 
idea of educating, in the camps, the sons and daughters of the 
enemy in the field was conceived by Lord Methuen and developed 
afterwards by Mr. Sargent, the Director of Education, in a spirit 
finely portrayed in the injunction conveyed by him to the volun- 
teer teachers from Canada, Australia, and the Mother Country 
at the outset of their work: 


“Seek out then those who know the children of the land and spend 
many of your hours out of school with them, try to learn something of 
the Taal, that expressive language of Dutch- Africander population, 
which measures and describes everything through the experience of farm 
life, offer to talk of your home occupation, and to read with your com- 
rades the works of English literature that you value most; ask them 
to lead you to the tents of those among their countrymen from whom 
you can gain the deepest insight into the Boer character. In a word, 
go among your fellow-workers as friends and equals and as messengers 
of peace.” 


The limits of this article do not permit more than a bare 
reference to the reform of the gold and patent laws by Sir Richard 
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Solomon, to the interesting and important scheme for irrigation 
of Mr. Wilcox, and to the land settlement plans of Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, which bear witness to the industry, foresight and sym- 
pathy of the new administration. 

It will be gathered from the preceding observations that Gov- 
ernment, in the conquered provinces, is dealing and has to deal 
with the intricate problems presented by a modern, commercial, 
and civilized community, and that the task must necessarily ab- 
sorb the greater part of an intellect even so powerful and rapid 
in working as that of Lord Milner. 

A real difficulty in the situation is that, in addition to the 
administration of the intricate commercial life of Johannesburg 
and the Rand, the needs of a scattered primitive rural popula- 
tion have also to be studied. If it be possible, it would be good 
that the British representatives should revive that part of Mr. 
Kriiger’s system which showed true understanding of the charac- 
ter of the farmers and rural population over whom he exercised 
such unquestionable sway. His custom was to receive freely at 
stated times in personal interview those who alleged grievances 
and sought redress. If a Dutchman, over a pipe of tobacco on 
the stoep, has had, without interruption, his slow say, revolving 
heavily like one of his own windmills in a lazy breeze, even if he 
fail to carry his point, his grievance will take a milder hue, and 
he will recognize the fairness of an adverse decision. These tran- 
quil interviews would unconsciously inoculate active officials 
with understanding of our grave fellow-subjects and their soli- 
tary aspirations. 

While things are of good presage generally in the conquered 
territories, a formidable controversy has arisen in the Cape 
Colony. A large party, distinguished in its devotion to the cause 
of loyalty and supported by Lord Milner, advocates the temporary 
suspension of the Cape constitution. It should, however, be very 
specially noted that Lord Milner’s support to this movement was 
given before the declaration of peace, and that we have no know!l- 
edge whether that important nouveau fait has or has not modi- 
fied his views. It would be wrong to assume that because those 
views were, as it seems, firmly held before the peace, they have of 
necessity remained unchanged to the present time. However this 
may be, the controversy is one which may well be conducted in 
the spirit of those between Carlyle and Sterling, who, except in 
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opinion, did not disagree, for both parties emblazon on their 
banners peace, truce to racial animosity, avoidance of exasperating 
topics on exasperating cccasions, and both seek, we may assuredly 
believe, the blending of races without whose concord the future 
of South Africa must be dark. For myself, I am of opinion that 
at this moment the weight of the argument against even a tem- 
porary suspension of the Cape constitution over-balances those in 
its favor, but this opinion should not impair the desire or ability 
to state these arguments with sympathy and fairness and with 
an entire faith in the patriotism and goodwill of those who ad- 
vance them. 

The case for suspension is advocated by reasoning of which the 
following is, it is hoped, a fair summary. The primary duty, it 
is said, of statesmen is to face facts as they really are; their com- 
monest fault is the rehearsal of formulas once vital with truth 
but now out-worn and irrelevant. Let it be granted that free 
institutions and representative government are in our empire 
under normal conditions unquestioned rights. They are mis- 
placed when a country is yet reeling from the shock of racial 
strife. The cardinal requisites of the country are repose and con- 
cord; and for the culture of these blessed fruits a climate is 
needed from which all frosty asperities shall be banished, and in 
which all assuaging influences shall be left to expand unhindered. 
The pacific spirit will mellow if the occasions for strife are with- 
drawn. The Dutch, as well as the British, desire nothing but a 
just and firm government, under whose ordered rule material 
prosperity can revive, and whose temperate, reasonable influence 
will wither the noisier sections of peevish politicians and windy 
agitators. What, it is urged, can be more foolish than to embark 
men who, in their hearts, sincerely wish to let bygones be bygones 
and to revive peace and goodwill, upon a general election, an occa- 
sion which, at all times, and with the most united and lethargic 
people, begets wrath and violent speech, but which now, in South 
Africa, would of necessity arouse passionate recriminations be- 
tween men of different blood and race, who have lately witnessed 
a war with emotions such as those which consumed the Athenian 
and Syracuse spectators of the great battle in the Harbor of Syra- 
cuse. Our common object, it is said, is the free federation of the 
provinces of South Africa under the British flag. Suspend the 
constitution for a time, and not only will you attain this end 
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sooner, but you will attain it without rekindling animosity and 
without making damaging concessions in the Cape Colony which 
would be wrung from you under the stress of Dutch parliamentary 
predominance. 

No candid mind can fail to see force in this position; no sen- 
sible mind can hold, without diffidence, conclusions antagonistic 
to that formed on the spot by men intimately conversant with 
the local conditions. Yet the answer to the position sketched 
above appears convincing. The British Parliament is the only 
authority by which this coup d‘état can be sanctioned, and in the 
British Parliament necessity is the only cause by which such a 
coup d’état can be justified. Now, the arguments in favor of sus- 
pension are not the arguments of necessity but of expediency. 
Probably they are conceived on the hypothesis that tactics are to 
be expected from the Bond party after, similar to those it em- 
ployed before and during, the war, and that the peace, which, by 
its chivalrous terms, has already done so much to assuage the 
bitterness between the belligerents, is to be reckoned as if it had 
not taken place when the situation in the Cape Colony is re- 
viewed. This hypothesis does not appear to be well founded ; for, 
putting aside all ideas of gratitude for the generosity with which 
their kinsmen have been treated, it ought to be remembered that 
the Cape Dutch have, like all their race, much practical sense, 
and that the conclusion of the war has after all fundamentally 
changed the situation. The dream of a greater Holland has 
vanished, the formidable armies of the northern provinces have 
been dispersed and disarmed, the millions by which agitation 
was promoted and the press inflamed are no longer at the com- 
mand of the late President and the ambitious and unscrupulous 
Hollanders who incited him to his ruin. Why should the Cape 
Dutchmen be straightway written down, like the Bourbon, in- 
capable of learning and incapable of forgetting? Such may be his 
character, but iet it be proven to be so before steps are taken 
which, with the best intenions, will appear to be an invasion of 
those equal rights for which the war was waged, and which will 
equip every hostile agitator with arrows from the respectable 
quivers of Hampden, Pym, Somers and other constitutional 
worthies of our history. Assuming concord to be the object to 
be sought by both sides, and the animosity of races to be avoided, 
why is the agitation on the platform which has already begun in 
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the Cape Colony to be less irritant than the normal parliamentary 
election, when all conditions are the same, except that every con- 
stitutionalist will have a grievance in addition to those which he 
considers that he already possessed from the operation of martial 
law? How strangely compounded must be a Dutchman if he is 
explosive at an election, exercising his customary rights, but un- 
explosive on the platform, protesting against uncustomary re- 
strictions. 

Lastly, if these views are wrong, it will not be too late to re- 
verse them, if necessity does arise, by the refusal of the Cape 
Parliament to grant supply or to pass an Act of Indemnity. 

Since writing the above, the despatch of Mr. Chamberlain to 
Sir W. Hely-Hutchinson, has been published, and the decision of 
the British government definitely pronounced against suspension. 
It will be noted that: 

1. Stress is laid on the fact that the petition to suspend was 
signed before the termination of hostilities, and before the cir- 
cumstances attending the close of the war were known; 

2. That hope is firmly entertained that the Cape Parliament 
will not fail in its very evident duty to pass an Act of Indemnity, 
which will protect those who have administered martial law and 
those who have levied taxes without Parliamentary authority ; 

3. The opinion is expressed that to deprive the Cape Colonists, 
even for a time, of their constitutional rights without giving to 
the present representatives of the people the opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinions on such a great change, is likely rather 
to produce discontent and agitation than to pacify race hatred ; 

Finally, in language truly conciliatory, a powerful appeal is 
made to moderate men of all parties to avoid further strife, and 
to allay the passions excited by the war and by previous contro- 
versy. 

It is inevitable, having regard to the strength and authority 
of opinion adverse to the policy laid down in this despatch, that a 
feeling of soreness and resentment may at first be excited by it; 
but it is most earnestly to be hoped that its mandate may be 
loyally accepted, and that the British spirit of legality will mani- 
fest itself, which enjoins cheerful acquiescence, even by those 
who are unconvinced, in adverse judgments, honestly and de- 


liberately pronounced. 
ALFRED LYTTELTON. 











THE HUNT FOR HAMILTON'S MOTHER. 


BY GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 





To the old friends of Hamilton and to the new ones whom I 
may be so fortunate as to have made for him, is due the story in 
detail of my search through the West Indian records for certain 
important facts connected with his birth and maternal ancestry. 
Great generosity has been shown in taking the truth of my state- 
ments for granted; the few reviewers who have questioned my 
integrity have been hostile on general principles. And just here 
I will make the only reply necessary to those of my critics who 
have grumbled loudly over the disconcerting form of “The Con- 
queror ”: that “it is neither a novel nor a biography,” that “ it 
is impossible to tell where fiction ends and history begins,” that, 
in short, a book which purports to deal with facts should not be 
so embellished as to confuse the inquiring mind. Indeed, it 
shouldn’t; and, if I had been writing the first biography of 
Hamilton instead of the seventh or eighth, my method would have 
been unpardonable. Those who profess such anxiety to have the 
truth and nothing but the truth about Alexander Hamilton, have 
had the successive works of half a century to draw upon. There 
are the first and second volumes of the “ Life,” begun by John 
Church Hamilton, afterward rewritten and continued in the 
“History of the Republic ”—seven very large volumes; Morse’s 
“ Alexander Hamilton,” in two volumes; Lodge’s interesting 
monograph in the American Statesmen Series; Conant’s brief 
but satisfactory study; and the others of less importance. It 
seemed to me that the work of the next biographer was, not to 
do the same old thing in the same old way, but to give the man; 
furthermore, to write a life that would stand a chance of being 
read. (My humble ambition was to give Hamilton back to the 
American people.) Of course, this object might have been ac- 
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complished by the historical-novel method, but in that form his- 
tory is invariably sacrificed; and the history of our political 
genesis is not only as important as any one of the men who made 
it, but from 1776 to 1800 is indissolubly bound up with Alexander 
Hamilton. Therefore, in spite of a due appreciation of the con- 
servatism of my kind, I determined to turn from the honored 
forms of biography and the novel, and to use the form of Life, 
even those abrupt transitions from grave to gay, from political 
affairs to social frivolities, so well known to all but novelists and 
the reviewers of novels; writing, in fact, as if I had stood beside 
Hamilton throughout his life, discarding only those wearisome 
details we all turn to books to forget; quieting such apprehen- 
sions as may have beset me, with the reflection that those who 
disapproved could let it alone. To the devil with the old fogies, 
anyway ! 

Before I sailed for the West Indies, I was in possession of these 
alleged facts, stated by J. C. Hamilton and copied without ques- 
tion by the condensers of his voluminous work: that Hamilton’s 
maternal grandfather was a Frenchman named Faucette, who 
had fled from France after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and subsequently become a doctor of wealth and consequence on 
the Island of Nevis, British West Indies; that one of Faucette’s 
daughters had, when very young, been persuaded by her mother 
to marry a wealthy Dane named Lavine, who ill-treated her; that 
this daughter had obtained a divorce from Lavine and afterward 
married James Hamilton, a merchant from Scotland, living on 
the Island of St. Christopher (now officially known as St. Kitts) 
British West Indies; that the result of this union was the Alex- 
ander Hamilton of our history; that James Hamilton was a fail- 
ure in business; that Mrs. Hamilton died when Alexander was 
very young, leaving him to the charity of her sisters, (presumably, 
from other evidence) Mrs. Peter Lytton, and Mrs. Mitchell, of 
the Island of St. Croix, Danish West Indies; that the Rev. Hugh 
Knox, of one of these islands (according to Lodge, the Island 
was Nevis), had taken an interest in his education, and given 
him letters of introduction to prominent men in the American 
colonies ; that James Hamilton died on the Island of St. Vincent 
in the year 1799. There was also the information, doubtless re- 
iterated many times by Hamilton, that his mother was a woman 
of great beauty, brilliancy, and accomplishments, and that he 
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owed his genius to her. But not a word of her first name— 
nothing, in short, beyond these meagre statements, except the one 
incontrovertible fact that Hamilton, while on St. Croix, had work- 
ed in the store of Nicolas Cruger. The correspondence preserved 
proved this; but Hamilton’s life until the age of twelve, and his 
mother’s before him, were almost black with mystery. 

The State Department gave me a circular letter to our consuls 
in the West Indies asking them to help me, and my lawyer in- 
structed me as to the best plan of work when I reached the ground. 
Before leaving, I went to the New York Society of Historical Re- 
search, and asked the librarian if his institution had never sent 
any one to the Islands to find the facts of the birth and ancestry 
of the most remarkable man in our history. I did not care to go 
on a fool’s errand. He told me that nothing had been done. I 
had already made up my mind that the Hamilton descendants 
knew no more than had been given to the public. 

I sailed with my friend, Miss Constant Lounsbery, the poet, by 
the Quebec S. S. line, in February, 1901, and after touching at 
St. Thomas and St. Croix, landed at St. Kitts. I had intended to 
begin researches on Nevis; but, learning that the discomforts of 
living on that once wealthy and famous island were not to be 
ignored by the most enthusiastic searcher after truth, I abandoned 
my first intention to land there, and made my headquarters on 
the neighboring and delightful Island of St. Kitts. The town of 
Basseterre on this island, is eleven miles from Charles Town on 
Nevis, although at extreme points the islands are but two miles 
apart. To-day, Nevis, once the “ Mother of the Leeward Carib- 
bees’,” is but an annex of St. Kitts, having neither Administrator 
nor Registrar of her own. 

My coming was expected and several of the leading people of 
the island, besides four clergymen, immediately called, and, with 
that spontaneous generosity which seems to be a divine gift to 
isolated regions, offered me their help. They were all interested, 
but all equally sure that I could accomplish nothing: “ others had 
tried and failed.” Finally, I asked, “What others? Who has 
been here?” “No one has been here, but several have written.” 
My disquiet passed. I have lived sufficiently to know that you 
have got to do your own work. Deputies may be amiable, but 
they are lanquid. 

“ Of course, you know that he is illegitimate,” one and all re- 
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marked. “That is what I have come to prove or disprove. His 
biographers assert that his mother was divorced, and remarried. 
John Adams called him the ‘ bastard brat of a Scotch peddler.’ 
Lodge, in an appendix, gives an extract from the Pickering MSS., 
which insinuates that he was the natural brother of Edward 
Stevens of St. Croix—so strong was the resemblance between the 
two boys, and so many the rumors of the time. The truth must 
lie somewhere in these records; and I also shall ascertain if there 
were any divorce laws in the islands in the eighteenth century.” 
But this was not the worst. They usually added: “ But — of 
ourse—you know—he was colored.” 

The first time this was flung at me, I will confess I was almost 
ill. Not to prove a truth of this sort had I undertaken a long 
and difficult journey. Were it a truth, the journey would be for 
nothing, for I would not write the biography. I admire Booker 
Washington, and I wish the colored race all the success that it 
deserves ; but inherited instincts are the strongest in us, and both 
enthusiasm and imagination would shrivel were I obliged to accept 
as a fact that Alexander Hamilton had negro blood in him. 

But I soon laid the ghost. To-day in the West Indies there is, 
perhaps, no illegitimate person who is not colored, and for that 
reason West Indians jump at the conclusion that all illegitimate 
children are and have been colored. This may not be logical, 
hut it is natural. They do not stop to remember that in the 
eighteenth century the upper classes of the Islands had the morals 
of Europe, or that many highly respected mempers of the fash- 
ionable society of their predecessors were living in unmarried 
loyalty as late as 1850. The report probably had its origin in 
one of two causes: either some Alexander Hamilton, the son of 
one of the many Hamiltons of the time, and a slave, distinguished 
himself locally, and his reputation became confused with that of 
the famous American; or Hamilton, being known in the United 
States as a creole, suffered correspondingly in the minds of igno- 
rant people, and the story travelled back to the Islands. If 
Hamilton had had colored blood in him, he would have had sev- 
eral coal-black descendants before this; such being the freakish 
law of Nature. But my subsequent discoveries alone would have 
disproved this cruel story, for his mother’s relatives were, one and 
all, people of consequence, and in that day the negro was a slave 
and nothing more. 
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The consul at St. Kitts, Dr. Haven, introduced me to the 
Registrar, and recommended to me a professional searcher of 
records. The Registrar, Mr. Latouche, placed the records of St. 
Kitts and Nevis at my disposal, and I sent my searcher over to 
the mother island to go through the records for any information 
concerning the names, Hamilton, Lavine, Faucette, Lytton, Mit- 
chell, and Knox. I would follow him in a day or two. 

A sail-boat laden with negroes and cargo plies daily between the 
two islands. In squalls it turns upside down, for the sails are 
heavy enough for a boat twice its size. Mr. Outerbridge, the 
manager of the Quebec line, had given me a letter to his agent, 
who selected a fine day and chartered the boat for us. In conse- 
quence, Miss Lounsbery and I sailed over unattended by negroes 
or cargo. The boat stood on its beam ends all the way, and there 
was no place in particular to sit on, but it was cool and stirring 
and we made no lament. Mr. Greaves, the vice-consul met us, 
and after some hours I unearthed my searcher. He had discover- 
ed nothing, and I sent him back to St. Kitts to go through the 
records there. The next morning, I went to the Court House and 
sat down to the records myself. Mr. Greaves, Mr. Mercier, the 
clerk, and Miss Lounsbery all helped me at times. There being 
no index to assist me to immediate discoveries, I read page after 
page of these strange old records, in order to get the social his- 
tory of the island in the eighteenth century. I never expect to 
see anything like them again. They were burnt by fire, and yel- 
low and spotted by damp. They smelt like opium and broke at 
the touch. Most of them had not been opened for nearly a cen- 
tury, and there was danger that, like an old corpse, they would 
disappear upon contact with the air. 

For a time I found nothing that I had come in search of, but 
I did discover that two-thirds of the great families of the time 
were named Hamilton; and this fact gives us James Hamilton’s 
reason for coming to the West Indies in search of fortune. Hope 
in relatives is one of the permanent delusions of the human heart. 

Suddenly the clerk uttered an exclamation, and laid before me 
a fragment on which was written a number of names, the sole 
remnant of a long-gone index. One of the names was Fawcett. 

I immediately took over the volume to which this brittle scrap 
had clung, and went through it page by page. It was a very big 
volume and the thermometer stood at 85 degrees. My mind may 
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have wandered, for I finished the volume and found nothing. 1 
worked backward, and this time I found a deed of separation be- 
tween John and Mary Faweett, dated February 5, 1740. I studied 
it attentively, and could read that they had been people of con- 
siderable importance, that there had been trouble in bringing 
John to terms, but that Mary had used her influence with the 
Captain-General and induced him to issue a writ of supplicavit 
for a separate maintenance. The husband had finally agreed, 
or was forced, to separate her property from his, and she resigned 
all her rights of dower in lieu of a yearly stipend. But there 
was no mention of any children. On the following day, Mr. 
Mercier found in another volume a splinter of index on which 
was written the one word Fawcett. I searched that volume and 
found that in 1714 one Captain Frank Keynall had left a piece 
of property on Nevis to John and Mary Fawcett. In that way I 
ascertained that the couple had been married at least twenty- 
six years when they separated. 

On a part of Nevis called Gingerland, Mr. Greaves told me, 
was a negro village named Fawcett. The inhabitants of this vil- 
lage were undoubtedly the descendants of the slaves who had 
been freed in the general emancipation of 1834, and had taken 
the name of their former owners. There was no trace of any 
other Fawcetts in the records. Beyond this I could find nothing, 
no further deeds relating to my people, no will made by either 
Fawcett, no mention of James Hamilton, nor of Lavines, Lyt- 
tons or Mitchells. 

I spent four days on this island, and with the help of my 


friends read every church register extant, and explored every, 


cemetery. The registers in the parish of Charles Town, where 
Hamilton was born, were destroyed by the French in 1780, and 
the others told nothing. The inscriptions in the church-yards— 
where the brambles choked the pathways—were almost all obliter- 
ated by time, for they had been cut in the sand-stone of the 
island. Many of the monuments have crumbled long since. 
Meanwhile, I was haunted by a story which I had been told 
almost immediately upon arriving in Charles Town, that Hamil- 
ton had been the son of a Miss Hamilton and a planter from one 
of the other islands. About the year 1806, some one, living in 
Demerara, had written a sketch of Hamilton, containing 
this statement, asserted with authority. This pamphlet had been 
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in the possession of the one hotel-keeper of Nevis until a few 
years ago, when it was appropriated by an enterprising Amer- 
ican. At that time I had not read Hamilton’s correspond- 
ence, nor the extracts from the “ Historical and Genealogical 
Memoirs of the House of Hamilton,” of which there is no copy 
in this country; but I had read the extracts given by Lodge from 
the Pickering MSS., and for all I then knew James Hamilton 
might be one of the myths to be disposed of. Perhaps my mind 
was the more open to doubt because I promptly disproved one 
other of J. C. Hamilton’s positive assertions. 

Mr. Libord, the only lawyer of Nevis, had hunted up an old 
book on whose title page was the following legend: “ Substance 
of the three reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the 
Administration of Civil and Criminal Justice in the West Indies. 
Extracted from the Parliamentary papers, with the General Con- 
clusions of the Commissioner’s Scheme of Improvement, Com- 
plete and in full. London, Joseph Butterworth & Son, 43 Fleet 
Street. 1827.” In this book I learned that there had been no 
law for divorce or separate maintenance in the Islands. My 
lawyer had told me that this would be an important point to estab- 
lish, for in England at that time divorce could be obtained only 
by a private act of Parliament, a proceeding which involved 
thousands of pounds and immense influence. Although this dis- 
covery mattered nothing in the light of subsequent findings, it 
served its purpose at the moment in shaking my faith in J. C. 
Hamilton; and the feminine mind lapses naturally to the con- 
clusion that if the masculine has one weak spot it may have 
others. Perhaps if the new story had interested me less, I might 
have reflected that some men lie only when they think they must 
and are truthful when it is convenient. 

But the story, indeed, took a strong hold upon my imagination, 
and in the four leng nights on Nevis, when less romantic invaders 
kept me awake, I wove a tale which was very much to my taste. 
The Miss Hamilton was a daughter of one of the great planters 
and had loved a certain Mr. Stevens of St. Croix. Her father 
presented her with a house down by the sea and enough to keep 
her alive. Here she lived until Alexander was five years old, dis- 
inherited and deserted by all but Stevens, who came over occa- 
sionally. (I knew less of the easy morals of the day than I did 
after a more exhaustive study). By this time, she cared little 
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for Stevens, and Alexander was the absorbing passion of her life, 
her natural maternal instinct being intensified by her solitary 
existence. Finally, Stevens came to her and offered to bring 
Alexander up in his own family, concealing from the world and 
the child the secret of his birth, and giving him an equal chance 
in life with his own children. She could come and live on St. 
Croix under another name, and see him as often as she wished— 
after he had forgotten her. For the sake of the child’s future she 
consented, and Alexander grew up regarding her as a sort of fairy 
god-mother, fond of her, and not suspecting the relationship. 
When he left for the United States, Stevens permitted her to fol- 
low him, and throughout his lifetime she was his intimate friend 
and confidante. This is the point: She was to tell the story after 
his death. Being beautiful and brilliant, she had the political 
salon of her day, and was in a position to tell the history, politi- 
cal and social, of the time, with the intimate accuracy of one who 
was practically a part of it, the confidante of others besides 
Hamilton. 

So tremendous a hold did this story and the personality of the 
woman take on my mind during those long nights and days and 
several that succeeded, that I identified myself with her, and I 
had the maternal passion in all its primitive simplicity. I told 
this story over and over to myself—always in the first person, be 
it remembered—always expanding and embellishing, until I was 
as much a figure in that bygone time as Alexander was himself. 
The consequence was that when the discoveries of the future 
compelled me to relinquish this elaborate piece of fiction, my 
mental attitude remained, and although obliged to forego the 
pleasure of telling the story in the first person, yet I almost un- 
consciously told it much as, during that memorable interval, I 
had expected to tell it. 

I returned to St. Kitts, and the next day my searcher appeared 
and informed me that he had found James Hamilton. It was 
noon, but I flew to the Court House. The James Hamilton dis- 
covered died eighteen years before Alexander was born. I dis- 
missed the expert and went on by myself. Although I had found 
and heard enough to interest me deeply, I cannot say that I was 
encouraged. In spite of the most brilliant sunshine that I had 
ever seen and the vast expanse of hot-blue sea before my window, 
I felt as if groping in the dark between stone walls. The mystery 
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seemed to deepen, and so many of the records were lost. I was 
a generation too late for personal memories. Indeed, I had to 
approach the old people with the utmost tact. If I did not begin 
by asking them if they remembered hearing their grandfathers 
speak of Hamilton, they invariably regarded me sourly, remark- 
ed that they had not been alive a hundred and fifty years ago; 
and had to be placated. But I was now to have my first ray of 
light. 

The records of St. Kitts are in a better condition than those of 
Nevis, and the indexes are in separate volumes. But they were 
not to be found all at once, and my progress was rather slow in 
consequence. I went through them as they came to hand and 
found Lyttons, Stevenses, and Mitchells without end. After 
reading the history of St. Croix, and of the invitation given by 
the Danes in 1733 to the planters of neighboring isles, and the 
church registers of the island, it was easy to see what island 
they had drawn upon for the larger part of their population. 
I read documents relating to these people, but was still unillumi- 
nated. At last, however, 1 found the second link in my chain. 
In the third or fourth volume I came upon the entry, “ Fawcett 
to Hamm.” I thought the clerk would never find the volume to 
which it referred, and when he did it was the most evil smelling 
and evil looking of the lot. Its pages were almost black, they 
broke and crumbled as I touched them, and the handwriting was 
diabolical. Even the pages were misnumbered, and I was obliged 
to resort to a study of margins before I saw again those words, 
“Fawcett to Hamm.” For at least ten minutes I could make 
nothing of that cryptogram. It was a mere orgie of twirls and 
flourishes, letters twisted, and letters upside down. I called to 
the Registrar and clerk to help me, but they were busy. I was in 
a fine state of excitement, for I felt that, could I pull those 
flourishes apart, I should find the key to my mystery. Finally, 
I deciphered the first few lines. It was a deed of trust. Sub- 
stantially, it began thus: “I, Mary Fawcett, widow, of the Island 
of St. Christopher, desiring ‘to provide for the future of my three 
dear slaves, Rebecca, Flora, and Esther, transfer them to my 
friend Archibald Hamm, or to his heirs; they to remain in my 
possession during my lifetime, to pass thereafter to my beloved 
daughter, Rachael Lavion. . . .” 

For the moment it seemed to me that Rachael Levine rose from 
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the page. She was as alive to me then as when I wrote of her later. 
And I was the only person living who knew the name of Hamil- 
ton’s mother. The misspelling of her name did not disconcert 
me, for the spelling of the entry, as far as I had read it, was of 
an equal excellence with the handwriting, and in most of the 
deeds I had studied one name would be spelled in as many dif- 
ferent ways as inferior education could devise. That I had found 
Hamilton’s mother I never should have doubted even had I dis- 
covered no further evidence. The Registrar and clerk joined me, 
and together we deciphered the rest of the document. I have 
given the substance of it in my book. It was dated the fifth of 
May, 1756—eight months before the birth of Alexander Hamil- 
ton. I gathered that Mary Fawcett knew that Hamilton could 
not marry her daughter, and had her own reasons for wishing to 
provide for the future of her favorite slaves. 

I turned that Court House upside down in my determination to 
find the will of Mary Fawcett. There were times when I felt that 
I would barter my immortal soul for the light it would give me. 
Were it not that they welcome any excitement in the West Indies— 
I am told that the other islands are jealous of Martinique—their 
amiability might have failed them. As it was, they were nearly 
distracted. They all called me “ Mrs. Hamilton,” and once the 
Registrar came forward with his hand at his head exclaiming: 
“Mrs. Atherton, what have you done to me? Here I am making 
out an important paper for Mr. Justice , and I have writ- 
ten ‘ Mr. Justice Hamilton !’ ” 

But not another item could [ find. Many of the records were 
chips between their rotting covers. Others had wholly disappear- 
ed. Mr. Mercier, on whom I could wholly rely, once more search- 
ed the records of Nevis. I was obliged to give it up. I ex- 
umined the church registers, and the minutes of Council, and 
then set sail for St. Croix. 

In Fredriksted I found nothing. Its last army of rioting 
negroes had burned the records, but I had looked for little there, 
and in a day or two I crossed the island to Christiansted. Here I 
was forced to endure inaction for several days. I had made up 
my mind to begin with the church registers; and the Anglican 
clergyman, Mr. Watson, was away. The Common Records, of 
course, were in Danish, and I did not know how to go to work 
upon them. Our consul had recently died—a Hamilton enthusi- 
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ast, worse luck !—and no new one had been appointed. The widow 
of the consul, although an American, was the only antagonistic 
person that I met in the Islands. I called upon her with a proper 
introduction; but she must have concluded that I did not look 
like an author, for she regarded me with suspicion, said she had 
never heard of Hamilton, and remarked that she was not re- 
sponsible for the conversations her husband may have indulged 
in when away from home; he never had talked of such matters 
with her. Chaste soul! She may have heard that Hamilton was 
illegitimate. 

During these days of waiting I passed some unquiet hours. 
Every instinct convinced me that I had found Hamilton’s mother, 
but my proof was by no means sufficient to convince others, and 
the Miss Hamilton story followed me even here. In an old Dan- 
ish dictionary I found the bald statement, that Hamilton was the 
son of a Miss Hamilton. It must be remembered, also, that I had 
not found James Hamilton, and that there are no libraries of 
standard works in these Islands. Could I have passed those long 
days with the volumes of Hamilton’s “ Works” containing his 
correspondence, I should have been saved much wear and tear of 
mind. These not only contain a letter from James Hamilton to 
his sen, dated from St. Vincent, but Hamilton’s correspondence 
with his relatives in Scotland; after his fame had induced them 
to look him up. In the “ History of the Republic,” also, there 
is a letter from Hamilton to his brother James—then living on 
St. Thomas—relating to their father. But, so far, I was still 
greatly in the dark. Not in despair, however, for I have a theory 
that anything can be found. It merely depends upon the en- 
durance of the hunter. 

Christiansted was beautiful enough to divert any mind, and I 
found that it had carefully preserved the memory of Hamilton. 
The store—Mr. Cruger’s—in which he worked, is pointed out to 
all visitors, and the beautiful apartment above, occupied by Mr. 
Quin, the first citizen of the town, is called Hamilton House. I 
was guided to an aged slave who had lived with the Mitchells at 
the time of the emancipation, but she could tell me of little but 
their wealth and subsequent poverty. T learned, however, that 
the Mitchell of the time in which I was interested had been a slave 
trader, and his big stone store on the corner of Strand and King 
streets is in as fine a state of preservation as Cruger’s. But to-day 
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there is not a person on the island bearing the name Mitchell, 
Cruger, Lytton, Stevens, Hamilton, or Knox. 

Mr. Watson returned and immediately took me to his house, 
where the registers of St. John’s Church were kept. They were 
in admirable order and reached back to 1761. Mr. Watson sat 
down to one volume and I to another. Here were nearly all the 
names that I sought. My people, judging by the number of times 
they stood sponsors, and the state in which they were married or 
buried, were the great of the island. It is remarkable how much 
one can learn of the social history of a place from its church 
registers. These seemed to gossip. And here was Hugh Knox at 
last. Among others I found this entry: “ James Towers and Ann 
Knox on the 8th of May (1787) by virtue of license at the Rev. 
Hugh Knox’s house,” as well as the information that Mr. Hugh 
Knox and Miss Yard stood sponsors to a little Knox in 1815, 
November the 17th. It will be remembered that one of the Yards 
of St. Croix is mentioned in the extract from the Pickering MSS. 

At last, in another and older volume, I came suddenly upon the 
following entry—under the year 1768: 

“ Rachael Levine, Feb. 26, at Mr. Tuite’s Plant., by D. 0., aged 
32.” 

Again it seemed to me that I saw the woman. The faded 
characters written on the day of her interment, nearly a century 
and a half ago, might have been a volume. But I know the 
dangers of imagination when one is searching for facts, and after 
I had stared at the notice until I could hardly see it, I went on. 
Who was Mr. Tuite? Why should she be buried on his planta- 
tion? Shortly after I came upon the notice, “James Lytton, 
Aug. 12, at Mr. Tuite’s Grange plantation, aged 67.” And again: 
“ James Lytton, Jan. 16, 1777, at Mr. Tuite’s Grange, aged 11;” 
and Mary Lytton interred on the Grange estate in 1778, aged 
twenty-two months. 

It will be remembered that Peter Lytton was supposed to be 
the husband of one of Hamilton’s aunts. According to these 
records he was the son of James Lytton: and his brother, James 
Lytton, Jr., according to the same records, married Christiana 
Huggins of Nevis. Their family burying-lot was on the Grange 
estate, which at one time they must have owned. Naturally, 
when Rachael Levine died in their midst she was buried with her 
kinspeople. The great families of the time all had their private 
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cemeteries. Mr. Watson sent us out to. the Grange estate in his 
phaeton that same afternoon. It is now the property of the gov- 
ernment, and the man who rents it told me that, although there 
was the ruin of a chapel on the estate, and although they had 
come across more than one grave among the cane, there was no 
sign of a cemetery. On a hill immediately adjoining the estate, 
I found the picturesque ruin of a little graveyard which I craved 
to appropriate. It contained one imposing box tomb, with an il- 
legible inscription and several broken headstones. The wall was 
in a similar state of decay. Three sides were uneven and crumb- 
ling, and the fourth had been rooted up by the arms of a banyan 
tree and crushed in a fast embrace. I did all I could to annex 
this burying-ground to the old Grange estate, and by writing to 
Denmark and by obtaining the exact acreage of the estate, past 
and present, I did find that to-day Grange is about a half acre 
short; but I was not justified in assuming that this particular 
hill was the lost half acre, and I could obtain nothing more 
definite. Indeed, I am afraid the hill was a good deal more than 
a half acre away. 

My next object was to find the records of the church in which 
Hugh Knox must have preached, for I was convinced that he had 
baptized Hamilton. I was told that, being a Presbyterian, he 
would have preached in the Lutheran Church, and I accordingly 
called on the Lutheran minister, Mr. Lewetz. He told me that 
the registers had disappeared long since but might be in St. 
Thomas. Then I turned my attention to Government House. 
They told me that all the old records had been sent to Denmark 
and were in the archives at Copenhagen. So I returned to the 
church registers, made a thorough study of them, and found, 
among many other enlightening entries, that “ Peter Levine, son 
of John Michael and Rachael Levine,” had got himself baptized 
in 1769, a year after his mother’s death. 

I crossed over to St. Croix and sought out the Lutheran minis- 
ter. He very kindly hunted through some old chests in the cellar 
of his church, but found nothing that I wanted. He told me, how- 
ever, that the clergymen had always been obliged to send to Gov- 
ernment House a record of every birth, marriage and death, and 
at Government House the Secretary told me that all such records 
were in Denmark. Immediately after my return to America I 
was put in communication with a reliable person in Copenhagen 
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who searched the few records of St. Croix that have been rescued 
from fire and damp and worms. He could find no mention of 
Knox or Hamilton, but a good deal about John Michael Levine, 
the Lyttons, and the Grange estate. Meanwhile, I had learned 
all there was to know about James Hamilton and had received 
from our consul on the island of St. Vincent a certificate of his 
interment notice, made out and signed by the Archdeacon, E. A. 
Turpin. It was not long after that I found the last link in my 
chain. 

I had read the first volume of J. C. Hamilton’s “ Life ” of his 
father, but had not wasted time on the second, as it was all in the 
“ History of the Republic.” But one day in the Lenox Library I 
took down the volume and glanced through it. Almost imme- 
diately—on page 7—I came upon the following in a letter from 
Hamilton to General Greene, dated October, 1782: “I take the 
liberty to inclose a letter to Mr. Kane, executor to the « ‘e of 
Mr. Lavine, a half-brother of mine, who died some time since in 
South Carolina.” The rest of the letter was familiar. I turned 
hastily to the same letter in the “ Yorks.” This paragraph with 
other matter had been omitted, doubtless for the sake of its room. 
It is quite likely that none of the other biographers of Hamilton 
had seen it. As for the spelling of the name, it is more than 
probable that in the original letter it was written Levine, and 
was incorrectly copied. But not only was it the last bit of evi- 
dence needed, but it might have been deliberately written as a 
sequel to the register of St. Croix.* 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 

* The impression given by Hamilton’s other biographers is that he 
was about five years old when his mother died. According to the regis- 
ter of St. Croix, he was eleven. Mr. Richard Church afterward told me 
that Hamilton told his father, Philip Church, that he was eleven 
when his mother died. 

Mr. Watson had the page of the register containing the interment 
notice of Rachael Levine, photographed, and a copy is now in the pos- 
session of the Society of Historical Research of New York. 

It is stated somewhere in J. C. Hamilton’s work that Hamilton’s mo- 
ther was living on St. Christopher when she met James Hamilton. 


Doubtless Hamilten told the whole story to his wife, who instructed her 


son, with discretion. 
If James Hamilton left his mark on any of these Islands it was re- 


corded in the yolumes which have disappeared. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF CARNEGLIA. 


BY JAMES RAYMOND PERRY. 





“ May I ask your nationality, sir? You speak excellent Eng- 
lish, but with a slightly foreign accent. Believe me, I am not 
prompted to ask the question wholly through idle curiosity.” 

“T am a Carnegian, sir,” replied my new acquaintance. “I 
perceive by your expression,” he continued, “ that you have prob- 
ably never heard of our people. Nor is that at all strange. The 
country is so small that very few maps show it. But should you 
care to get at its approximate geographical position, take your 
atlas and first find Altruria. Unless your maps may be on a large 
scale, it is unlikely that Carnegia will be shown; but it lies just 
north of Altruria.” 

“ Are you acjuainted in Altruria ?” I asked a little eagerly. 

“Oh yes. I have often visited its capital, and travelled through 
the provinces. It is a beautiful country.” 

“Tt must be,” I said. “Did you ever chance to meet Mr. 
Howells’s Altrurian? I believe he is the only traveller from that 
country who has ever visited this.” 

“ Yes, I know him well; a very lovely character. But for that 
matter all Altrurians are lovely characters. They are farther 
advanced in Christian civilization than we. We Carnegians love 
to emulate their example in many ways; but we are not yet quite 
ready to adopt all their broad Christian views. You see, they lie 
south of us in a warmer clime; and perhaps that has something 
to do with their warmer-heartedness.” 

“I’m afraid, sir, I must seem singularly ignorant,” I said; 
“but candor forces me to confess that I never before heard of 
Carnegia. Would you mind telling me something about it?” 

“T should be delighted. My beloved country is one of the 
themes about which I never tire of talking. If I once get started 
I fear I shall weary you with the subject.” 
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“ When I begin to feel weary I will yawn,” I said, smiling. 

“ Very well, with that agreed upon I will begin. Our country 
took its name from a Scotchman, who, early in the century, was 
much interested in matters pertaining to the welfare of humanity. 
He was a man of very great wealth ; and after retiring from active 
business affairs he gradually gave away his many millions, found- 
ing institutions of learning and culture. In his later years he 
gave expression to the sentiment that ‘ It is a disgrace for a man 
to die rich.’ His theory, as we in our country understand it, was 
that the nominal owner of wealth is not the actual owner, but 
merely the trustee of the property in his legal possession. A man 
of wealth should, then, in his later years devote his time and ener- 
gies to disposing wisely of his money for the best interests of man- 
kind, for whom circumstances and environment have made him 
the more or less involuntary trustee. If selfish interests continue 
to dominate him, and death overtakes him in old age before he has 
rendered account of his stewardship, then, according to the inspirer 
of our system, he is under the stigma of disgrace from which, so 
far as this world is concerned, he can never be relieved. To our 
people it seemed that this unusual Scotchman was sane and right 
in his view of the matter. We knew, however, that human selfish- 
ness was such as to cause men and women who had made or in- 
herited money to desire to cling to it to the very end; and that, 
rather than acknowledge their trusteeship, they preferred to risk 
the odium of disgrace in which their surviving fellow creatures 
must ever hold them. We Carnegians, therefore, determined that 
in our country the state should aid all men and women to escape 
the disgrace into which their greed and selfishness might otherwise 
plunge them. We adopted a constitution framed in some of its 
articles upon the constitution of Altruria, which, as every one 
knows, is based upon the Sermon on the Mount. Our constitution 
provides that no native-born man or woman, after reaching the 
age of sixty years, shall be protected by the state in his or her 
property rights. All such persons upon reaching that age, whether 
rich or poor, must relinquish to the state their property, if there be 
any, or, if there be none, their right to acquire and own property. 
In return for this, the constitution provides that the name of every 
such person shall be enrolled upon the lists of Honored Citizens, 
and that thereafter, through the remainder of their natural lives, 
they shall be supported by the state, enjoying whatever leisure or 
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labor they may individually elect. If the fund thus provided 
fails in any given year to be large enough to support each and 
every Honored Citizen in extreme comfort, not to say luxury, the 
constitution provides that the remaining population shall be taxed 
to do so. But for many years now it has been found unnecessary 
to impose any tax for this purpose. The Property Contributors’ 
Fund, as it is called, has been found more than adequate for the 
support of the Honored Citizens, and each year it is increasing. 
As originally adopted, the constitution provided that the Prop- 
erty Contributors’ Fund should be held inviolate, devoted solely 
to providing for the wants and whims of the Honored Citizen 
class; but it was soon found that this fund was proving so much 
in excess of what was required that it was likely to become un- 
wieldy, and an amendment to the constitution was adopted. This 
amendment provides that the accumulation of the Fund, over and 
above a certain stated sum designated as the Reserve, may be used 
for certain permanent public improvements, though not for the 
running expenses of the government aside from the Honored 
Citizenship expenses. But its use in these directions has already 
served to reduce materially the rate of taxation. The Reserve is 
intended to supply a fund which may be drawn upon if the cur- 
rent receipts from property holders passing into the Honored 
Citizen class do not equal the expense of supporting that class. 
“It was predicted by the critics of our constitution that men 
of large wealth, upon nearing the age limit for individual right 
to own property, would sell their possessions and move to some 
country where the right to own property is granted and the 
danger of dying disgraced not guarded against. While there were 
a few examples of such individual selfishness, experience has 
proved that the criticism was not well founded. What might 
perhaps be called civic selfishness has in a large measure replaced 
individual selfishness ; and actual experience has shown that large 
property owners approach the age limit with quite as much pleas- 
ure and eagerness as do the impecunious ones. It has become the 
ambition of busy, energetic men to turn over to the state as large a 
fortune as possible when the age limit is reached, just as now, in 
your country, it is the ambition of such men to leave to their 
families the largest possible fortunes. It is doubtful if the age 
limit would be approached with the same emotions of pleasure by 
such men if a cessation of their business activities upon reaching 
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the limit was compulsory. But such is not the case. As I said 
before, an Honored Citizen may elect either leisure or labor; and 
there have been numerous instances of men at the head of large 
business affairs continuing in such positions for ten or a dozen 
years beyond the age limit. Only, whatever profits may result 
from their continued activities do not belong to them but to the 
atate. It then becomes the ambition of these men to increase their 
usefulness to the state by adding to the fund for the support of 
the Honored Citizens. The number of Honored Citizens who 
elect to remain idle is amazingly small. For the most part, they 
seem to prefer work to idleness. Their activities display them- 
selves in many ways. Numbers enter what I suppose we must 
call polities, though it is as different in kind from the polities of 
most countries as one can well imagine. Our President—for our 
country is a republice—need not be chosen from the Honored Citi- 
zen class, though now for many successive terms our presidents 
have been. In our Congress, the representatives—who are chosen 
hy the people direct—are at present about evenly divided between 
the Honored Citizens and the Citizen party, as it is called. Fre- 
quently the Honored Citizens are in the majority in the Congress ; 
and, generally speaking, it is found to be beneficial when such is 
the case. Unable to own property individually, individual selfish- 
ness is rare among them; and therefore such legislation as the 
Congress is empowered to make under the constitution is likely to 
be wise and for the best interests of the whole people. When any 
attempt at class legislation is made—for example, if legislation 
looking to undue privileges to the Honored Citizen class is at- 
tempted, as occurred once or twice in our earlier history,—at the 
next election a majority of the Citizen party will be seated in 
Congress and the unfair laws promptly repealed. Elections occur 
each year. As the citizens always vastly outnumber the Honored 
Citizens they can at any election gain control of the Congress. 
But when in such control they are unable to enact class legislation 
essentially harmful to the Honored Citizens, because, as a class, 
the latter are so jealously guarded by the provisions of the con- 
stitution. No amendment to the constitution can be made unless 
it receive nine-tenths of all the ballots cast. As a matter of fact, 
not the slightest desire to amend the constitution has ever been 
evinced by any class of our citizens, except in the one case I have 


mentioned. 
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“Salaries are paid to all public officers from the President 
down. If under the age limit they retain their salaries, and if 
over the age limit they return them to the state. A President, if 
beyond the age limit, has little material advantage over the 
humblest Honored Citizen. He has a palace to live in, to be 
sure; but for that matter every Honored Citizen is practically 
housed in a palace; and every Honored Citizen may be clothed 
and fed as sumptuously as a President elected from that class. 
For all individuals in the class fare alike. 

“ Any position under the government is regarded as a mark of 
added honor by many of our Honored Citizens; and thus it hap- 
pens that a large number of clerical positions in the government 
offices, as well as the heads of the several departments, are filled 
by men past sixty whose labor costs the government nothing. It 
is a labor of love with many, who prefer it to idleness, and enjoy 
the distinction it carries; others are actuated by a sense of duty, 
feeling that inasmuch as they are being supported in comfort 
by the state they would like to give the state in return such labor 
as they are capable of while their strength lasts. But with none 
is service of any sort compulsory. Whatever service is rendered 
is purely voluntary. And the quality of the services rendered is 
in no wise impaired because of this. Rather is it improved, I 
should say. The labor thus performed by the Honored Citizen 
class saves the state large sums annually, and the taxes paid by 
the Citizen class are correspondingly reduced. 

“Upon reaching the age limit and becoming Honored Citizens, 
others devote their time and talents to pursuits towards which 
their tastes have long attracted them, but which, because of the 
necessity of earning their daily bread, they have been unable to 
indulge in. Thus have art, literature and music received some 
notable recruits; and the excellence of the achievements of these 
recruits is really surprising. This is particularly true of litera- 
ture. Experience with us has shown that many men and women 
have a natural talent for writing, but lacking leisure have in- 
dulged their taste for it in only the most desultory fashion. Pass- 
ing into the Honored Citizen class at the age of sixty, these men 
and women suddenly find themselves released from the iron 
necessity of toiling for existence. The large leisure which they 
now find themselves permitted to enjoy is admirably suited to 
literary efforts; and if they find that the fire and enthusiasm of 
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youth have in a large measure vanished, that is offset, in part at 
least, by the ripe knowledge which the experiences of a long life 
yield one. Even when the results are not commensurate with the 
effort, the pursuit proves a pleasant, and so not altogether un- 
profitable, pastime for those who love literary labor. But, as I 
have intimated, much work of genuine literary value has been 
accomplished by members of our Honored Citizenry. Perhaps 
you may not be aware that that remarkable novel entitled ‘ Star- 
world,’ issued from the press a few years ago, was the product of 
one of Carnegia’s Honored Citizens; but such is the case. 

“What is true of literature is also true, though in a somewhat 
less degree, of art. Some very creditable work in the way of 
painting and sculpture has been done by our Honored Citizens, 
who, had they remained under the necessity of toiling for a living, 
might never have reached their present achievements. You will 
smile, perhaps; but in our art schools to-day there are men and 
women past sixty—Honored Citizens—who are studying painting 
and sculpture with almost as much intelligence and enthusiasm 
as students of twenty bring to their work in your own schools. 
I tell you, my dear sir, that where there is a strong natural bent 
for artistic effort it survives a lifetime of enforced efforts in other 
directions. These men and women are confidently counting upon 
twenty or thirty years more of life in which to enjoy their art; 
and it is a fact—-attributable, I firmly believe, to our Carnegian 
system—that the expectation of life, based upon the mortuary 
tables, is at the age of sixty greater in Carnegia than in any other 
country in the world, with the single exeeption of Altruria.” 

“ You almost make me believe, sir,” said I, “that yours is a 
country in which it is desirable to dwell. Personally, I have never 
regarded myself in much danger of dying disgraced, according to 
that Carnegian theory of yours; but, under the stress of toil for 
bread, T have often looked with longing towards the leisure that 
would enable me to turn my efforts into channels more congenial 
to my tastes. May I enquire concerning your immigration laws?” 

“'They are as liberal, sir, as is consistent with our form of 
government. Persons under twenty years of age, If physically 
and mentally sound, are admitted, even if illiterate. Persons be- 
tween twenty and thirty-five who can read and write and are 
sound in body and mind, are admitted. Immigrants in these two 
classes are eligible at the age of sixty for Honored Citizenship, 
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with the enjoyment of all the rights and privileges granted native- 
born citizens. ‘The theory is that at least twenty-five years labor 
in the country of their adoption should be performed in return 
for the privileges granted them after attaining the age limit.” 

“ And is no one admitted above the age of thirty-five?” I asked 
a little wistfully. 

“Yes, but under certain conditions. And these conditions, 
you will perceive, conflict somewhat with the theory just mention- 
ed. An immigrant under forty, sound in body and mind, and 
literate—no illiterate or demented, or seriously crippled person 
above the age of twenty can be admitted except by act of Congress 
—is admissible, and at the age of sixty-two enters into full en- 
joyment of Honored Citizenship. Immigrants between forty 
and forty-five may enter, and become Honored Citizens at the age 
of sixty-five, while immigrants between forty-five and fifty are 
admitted, but do not enjoy Honored Citizenship until reaching 
the age of seventy. No person above the age of fifty can become 
a citizen except by special act of Congress. These are the re- 
strictions and limitations imposed by our existing laws. These 
laws, however, are alterable at the will of Congress.” 

“Does your Citizen class enjoy as large a measure of prosperity 
as citizens of other countries?” I asked. 

“Larger. In Carnegia the per capita wealth of the Citizen 
class is greater than that of any other country in the world with, 
as before, the sole exception of Altruria.” 

“ How do you explain it ?” 

“Well, to explain it wholly would, of course, be difficult, but 
it is due chiefly, no doubt, to the fact that we maintain no army 
and navy. Most countries are handicapped by these burdens. In 
those countries the producers are kept poor through having to 
support a large body of non-producers—soldiers remaining idle 
throughout their best and what should be their most productive 
years. The absence of an army and navy is profitable in more 
ways than one. Not only is the productive labor of large bodies 
of men retained and made to contribute to the commonwealth 
and the sums necessary to support them in idleness saved, but 
other vast sums that would be required for equipping armies, con- 
structing fortifications, building and maintaining navies, are also 
saved to the public treasury. Unburdened, then, by heavy taxa- 
tion, the people are enabled to live in greater comfort and to 
accumulate larger wealth than are the military-burdened peoples.” 
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“ But, sir,” said I, “1 should suppose your national existence 
would be imperilled without protection from a military force. 
So rich a country as yours, even though small, must be a tempta- 
tion to the great and powerful nations whose greed for new 
colonies is never satisfied. Through what art of diplomacy do you 
protect yourselves from the robber nations ?” 

“Your question, sir, is a natural one. It is not through able 
diplomacy that we are protected, but through our geographical 
position. But for that I fear our immunity from attack would 
be brief, for our wealth and prosperity would surely tempt to con- 
quest those which you accurately designate as the robber nations. 
As I have previously stated, Altruria lies immediately south of us 
and forms a powerful and effective barrier against invasion. A 
foreign army would have to penetrate Altruria before attacking 
us. So wise are the Altrurians and so formidable, in spite of 
their unswerving peace policy, that no nation dare attack them 
singly, and no two nations could agree to an attack. So long as 
Altruria lasts, so long, I believe, are we safe.” 

“You must be a happy people.” 

“Weare. To realize how happy you should visit Carnegia and 
see us in our homes. Worry and anxiety are the enemies of happi- 
ness and peace. I do not pretend to say that anxiety and worry 
do not exist among our people. So long as we and our friends 
fall sick and die, we cannot wholly escape these emotions. But 
they have been in a large measure eliminated by the operation 
of our system. Among other peoples it is common to see middle- 
aged and even young persons toiling and saving, denying them- 
selves food and raiment sufficient for the body and proper enter- 
tainment for the mind; literally almost starving body and mind 
because of the cost of things necessary for their nourishment ; 
victims of worry, forever haunted by the fear of want in their old 
age. In their fancy they see the almshouse doors opening to 
admit them; and, shrinking from the shame of it, they toil the 
harder, deny themselves yet more, and so in want and worry wear 
out their hopeless lives. And with us how different! In Car- 
negia no one worries for fear of want in old age. Our citizens 
feel confident that if given health and strength they can earn a 
living until the age of sixty; and they know that after that they 
will be provided for generously by the state, and that, while en- 
joying such provision in whatever way best suits their fancy, they 
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will also, instead of suffering the shame and ignominy which state 
wards in other countries experience, enjoy the added distinction 
of Honored Citizenship, which is regarded by all of our citizens 
as a real and well-earned honor. It is well earned; for any man 
of sixty who has done honest and worthy work, whether great or 
humble, has earned the right to receive during the rest of his 
natural life the honor and support of the country in which he has 
so labored. I wish most heartily, sir, that you might come and 
see us in our homes, and realize—as I believe you could not fail 
io do—the benefits and the beauty of our Carnegian system.” 

“T wish, indeed, that I might,” I said, and then added: “ It 
seems to me, sir, that you must experience difficulty in adjusting 
the property rights of persons in the Citizen class when a man of 
wealth passes into the Honored Citizen class. As I understand it, 
a millionaire on his sixtieth birthday must relinquish all control 
over his money. It ceases to belong to him, and becomes the prop- 
erty of the state. Is not this injurious and unjust to his family 
and others who may be dependent on him? His wife and chil- 
dren may have been untrained to earn a livelihood, or ill health 
might unfit them for it even if so trained. How do these de- 
pendent ones fare after the state takes the property from which 
their income had hitherto been drawn ?” 

“A millionaire may, if he chooses, on the day before his six- 
tieth birthday, or at any time prior thereto, give away his prop- 
erty and enter the Honored Citizen class penniless. There have 
been a few examples of this sort of selfishness; and one or two 
large properties are held by members of the Citizen class who ob- 
tained them by gift in this manner. But public sentiment holds 
such citizens in a disregard, net to say dishonor, which must be 
hard for the victims to endure. They are socially ostracised, 
which, I presume, must seem strange enough to you who are ac- 
customed to seeing the reverse of these principles exemplified— 
and any display of wealth on the part of such beneficiaries is 
deemed vulgar in the extreme. 

“T perceive, sir, by your expression, that this phase of our social 
system does not quite commend itself to you. But let me explain 
more fully. While public sentiment frowns upon a millionaire 
who gives to his family all his property on the eve of Honored 
Citizenship, it does not frown upon his making reasonable pro- 
vision for such as may be actually dependent upon him. For ex- 
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ample, a millionaire at sixty may have a wife aged fifty-five, we 
will say, an invalid daughter aged thirty, and a son in good health 
aged twenty-five. In five years his wife will enter the Honored 
Citizen class. Three thousand dollars a year, we will say, seems 
necessary for her comfort. That, then, will require fifteen thou- 
sand dollars for a term of five years. We will say that two thou- 
sand dollars per annum seem necessary for the daughter. If she 
lives, it will be thirty years before she enters the Honored Citizen 
class. Sixty thousand dollars, then, are required for her. The 
son being in good health, the presumption is that he will be able 
to earn his own living. However, a nest-egg even for him is not 
regarded as unreasonable; and if it should be made as large as 
twenty-five thousand—which would be about as much as public 
sentiment with us could sanction—the combined amounts would 
equal not more than one-tenth of the millionaire’s possessions.” 

“But suppose a man worth a hundred thousand dollars is 
similarly situated as regards wife, invalid daughter, ete? If he 
provided for them in the way and to the extent that you suggest, 
there would be nothing left for the state when he entered Honor- 
ed Citizenship. Would public opinion sanction his making such 
provision for his family?” 

“No. The habit of life of this family would probably have 
been formed on a less expensive basis and smaller sums would be 
regarded as adequate for their provision. A man worth a hundred 
thousand dollars might reasonably give to his family one half of 
his property before entering Honored Citizenship.” 

“ And how about a man worth only ten thousand? Could he 
give it all to his family without suffering in public esteem ?” 

“Yes. Still, even that is not often done. It will, perhaps, be 
a little hard for you to comprehend our point of view, living 
under a system such as yours. But with us it is a matter of pride 
and patriotism, if we possess property, though only a small 
amount, to turn some of it over to the state upon our entrance to 
Honored Citizenship. Nor is the feeling of pride confined to the 
person so entering, but it extends to his family, who are glad to 
have him make contribution to the state, even though they are 
left the poorer.” 

“ Your citizens are certainly unselfish.” 

“Yes, I think they are. Still, do not make the mistake of 
thinking it is absolute unselfishness. It is our firm conviction— 
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strong, I might say, as religious belief—that whatever is good 
for all is good for the individual.” 

“ How is it when a wealthy man dies under the age of sixty ?” 

“He is free to make such disposition of his property as he 
chooses. Our inheritance tax, however, is heavy, and increases in 
ratio, according to the sums involved, which we regard as both 
right and reasonable.” 

“ And with us would be regarded as unfair and unreasonable.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. We view it quite differently, you see. 
With us the idea of our trusteeship in the matter of property is 
ever present, whereas ¥.:ih you it—” 

“Ts nearly always absent,” I laughed, seeing that he hesitated. 

“Well, perhaps; though let neither of us forget that the in- 
spirer of our system was a man reared under your system. 

“This feeling of trusteeship, then, makes our citizens of wealth 
not hostile, but friendly, to our inheritance tax; and it also leads 
them very frequently to bequeath a portion of their property to 
the state, especially if they have lived to within a few years of the 
age limit of citizenship. They believe their wealth has been 
drawn from the people—none the less because the people have 
given their consent—and is, therefore, returnable to the people.” 

“Our motto, ‘Every man for himself,’ must be changed in 
your country to, ‘ Every man for his neighbor.’ ” 

The Carnegian smiled. 

“You must have very nearly revolutionized human nature in 
your country,” I added. 

For another moment the Carnegian preserved silence, and then 
said: “ Well, we have and we haven’t. I think our human nature 
is not so very different from yours, after all. And in saying that 
I mean that I think mankind at large are much more deeply in 
love with good than they know. I believe at heart man loves fair- 
ness and wishes his neighbor well, but that, under a false social 
and industrial system, he finds himself perplexed and baffled. I 
believe he loves the golden rule laid down by that white-souled 
Teacher of Galilee, but knows not how to put it into practice.” 

To this I shook my head sadly. “The tiger in us still sur- 
vives,” I said. 

JAMES RAYMOND PERRY. 








THE EXTENSION OF AMERICAN INFLUENCE 
IN THE WEST INDIES. 


BY L. 8S. ROWE, CHAIRMAN OF THE INSULAR COMMISSION TO REVISE 
THE LAWS OF PORTO RICO, 





To the people of the United States the West Indies are hardly 
more than a name. Our commercial relations in the Caribbean 
have been relatively unimportant, and we have remained indif- 
ferent to the problems of government presented by the archi- 
pelago. Indeed, if the question were asked, “To whom do the 
West Indies belong?” it would be difficult to find any one to give 
a correct answer off-hand. Of recent years, it is true, the fortunes 
of Cuba have aroused the sympathies of the American people; 
but as to the condition and nationality of the other islands we 
have shown neither interest nor concern. Nor has the slightest 
attention been given to the industrial revolution through which 
the West Indies have passed, and which has left its mark on their 
social and political status. In fact, since the temptation to ac- 
quire additional territory in the Caribbean for the purpose of 
extending slavery has disappeared, these islands have not been 
a factor in the public policy 6f the United States. 

To the historian, however, they have presented 4 perennial in- 
terest. About the West Indies are grouped the struggles of the 
European powers for a foothold in America, the great naval con- 
flicts which this struggle engendered, the daring exploits of the 
buccaneers, and the cruelties and barbarities of the slave trade. 
Tested by our modern standards, the record is unenviable. 
Complete absence of good faith, treachery towards the native 
population, inhuman treatment of the conquered peoples and a 
total disregard of personal and property rights seem to charac- 
terize the period. And yet, with it all, there is an irresistible 
attraction in the story of these islands, due largely to their close 
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relation with the rise of the great Continental Powers and to the 
extraordinary character of the leading figures in the conflict 
for the supremacy of the Spanish Main. 

Prized partly because of their resources, but mainly because 
of their strategic position, no sacrifice seemed too great to secure 
their possession. When we remember that the control of the 
West Indies meant the command of a highway which led to new 
sources of fabulous wealth, we can readily understand the willing- 
ness to sacrifice untold lives, to risk national honor and to impose 
crushing burdens upon the national treasury in order to secure 
a few square miles of territory. As Froude eloquently puts it: 

“Here Drake and Hawkins intercepted the golden stream which flowed 
from Panama into the exchequer at Madrid, and furnished Philip with 
the means to carry on his war with the Reformation. The Pope had 
claimed to be lord of the New World as well as of the Old, and had de- 
clared that Spaniards, and only Spaniards, should own territory or 
carry on trade within the tropics. The seamen of England took up the 
challenge and replied with cannon shot. It was not the Crown, it was 
not the Government, which fought that battle: it was the people of Eng- 
land who fought it, with their own hands and their own resources. Ad- 
venturers, buccaneers, corsairs, privateers, call them by what name we 
will, stand as extraordinary but characteristic figures on the stage of 
history, disowned or acknowledged by their sovereign as suited diplo- 
matic convenience, The outlawed pirate of one year was promoted the 
next to be a governor and his country’s representative. In those waters 
the men were formed and trained who drove the Armada through the 
Channel into wreck and ruin. In those waters, in the centuries which 
followed, France and England fought for the ocean empire, and England 
won it—won it on the day when her own politicians’ hearts had failed 
them, and all powers of the world had combined to humiliate her.” 


When we turn from this picture so full of conflict, rivalry and 
enthusiasm, and encircled with the halo of romance, to examine 
the more recent history of the West Indies, the contrast is at 
first startling and in some respects depressing. The prized 
islands of the seventeenth century have become the burden of 
the nineteenth. By a curious combination of circumstances, 
they have profited by the suffering of Europe, and have been 
crushed by European prosperity. They have registered with 
great accuracy the shifting of industrial and commercial rela- 
tions, every change in the relation of America to Europe finding 
its reflex in the status of the islands. 

To ascertain the cause of this industrial decline, it is neces- 
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sary to keep in mind the industrial policy of the great European 
Powers, and particularly of England, during the present century. 
The aim of the eighteenth century was to protect the producer 
and leave the consumer to his own resources. With the rise of 
the middle and working classes to a dominant position, the in- 
terests of the consumer were forced upon the governments of 
Europe and became the chief object of their care. The contrast 
in English commercial policy is particularly marked. During the 
reign of George the Second, the law of England attempted to 
give to the West Indies a monopoly of the English sugar market, 
irrespective of price; during the reign of Victoria, the govern- 
ment has labored consistently to secure sugar from the cheapest 
sugar-producing centres. On the continent of Europe, the move- 
ment has not been so pronounced as in England. The attempt 
to encourage the production of beet-sugar led both Germany 
and France into a system of export bounties, which enabled the 
Continental producer to place sugar on the English market at a 
price which made the cultivation of cane-sugar unremunerative. 
The West Indies were being gradually crushed between English 
and Continental industrial policy. The labor problem, which 
arose immediately after the abolition of slavery, tended to aggra- 
vate the situation of the West Indian planter. The discourage- 
ment which resulted led to stagnation in methods of production, 
and has made the recent history of the English West Indies a 
story of gradual but certain decline. 

But, varied as the economic fortunes of the English, French, 
and Danish Islands have been, they are tame and uninteresting 
when compared with their checkered political history. For more 
than a century these islands were the football of Continental 
politics. The traveller leaving the West Indies for a brief visit 
to Europe could not be certain whether on his return he would 
find the English, French, Spaniards or Dutch in possession. Little 
attempt was made to colonize the islands. The climate called for 
a people who could endure the tropical heat, and the proximity to 
the western shore of Africa furnished this population. The en- 
slavement of the negro, in its turn, reacted upon the industry of 
the islands, and committed them—one is almost tempted to say, 
committed them hopelessly—to the sugar cane. With slavery 
their political organization was practically determined. Com- 
plete subjection to the mother country and a total disregard of the 
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personal right of the subject populations characterized the West 
Indian policy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Nor 
did emancipation in any way relieve the situation. Indeed, it 
tended in some respects to aggravate the political difficulties. 
The overwhelming proportion of negroes and mixed races in- 
spired the white population with a fear of uprisings which at 
iimes reached the point of overpowering and unreasoned terror. 

Strange as it may seem, the political emancipation of the West 
Indies begins with their industrial decline. Commercial stagna- 
tion bred discontent, and discontent found expression in political 
agitation and disturbance. The English Liberals of the sixties 
failed to see the economic basis of this political movement, and 
they construed it—in fact, welcomed it—as an awakening of 
political consciousness, long looked for, it is true, but coming 
when least expected. ‘To them it was an unmistakable indica- 
tion that the islands were ripe for local self-government. This 
enthusiastic but, unfortunately, illusory view, for reasons less 
generous, appealed to that element of the merchant and 
land-holding classes who saw that the West Indies would soon 
become a burden to the mother country. Although convinced 
that independence meant a gradual lapse into barbarism, they 
were willing to allow posterity to take its chances, provided Eng- 
land might be relieved of a troublesome political situation. In 
the largest of the Spanish possessions the same economic pressure 
inaugurated the series of revolutions which finally led to our con- 
flict with Spain. 

The picture is thus complete. The islands that were once so 
highly prized have not only lost their hold on the imagination 
of Europe, but on its material interests as well. Nothing could 
be more instructive than the long series of Commission Reports— 
English, French and Spanish—telling the same tale and point- 
ing to the same conclusion, viz;—given the existing commercial 
policy of Europe, the only salvation for the islands is the opening 
of the American market. A brief period of reciprocity gave to the 
planters a glimpse of the promised land, and aroused the hope 
that a solution had at last been found; but the refusal of the 
United States to renew these treaties again placed them in the 
unfortunate situation from which they seemed to be emerging. 
Unless, therefore, the epoch in which we are living is to witness 
a new shifting of commercial relations, the outlook for the West 
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Indies seems hopeless. One of the most brilliant students of our 
civilization has said: “ The archipelago must be absorbed into the 
United States or lapse into barbarism.” 

Fortunately for them, the United States is passing through a 
series of industrial changes which seem destined to place this 
group of islands in a position not unlike that which they occu- 
pied in the seventeenth century, and at least approaching it in 
importance. The development of our home manufactures has 
led us to look outward for new markets, and has directed atten- 
tion to South America and the Far East. In this movement the 
West Indies have acquired a new importance, mainly because of 
their strategic position. Forming the most important political 
factor in the situation, stands the Monroe doctrine, which will 
permit no other nation to acquire a foothold in these waters, and 
thus forbids any change of sovereignty in the Caribbean, other 
than transfer to the United States. Sooner or later, we must 
assume the responsibility which this interpretation involves. 

Thus, a combination of irresistible economic and _ political 
forces is driving the West Indies into the arms of the United 
States. While our immediate commercial interests may dictate 
that we acquire and maintain a dominant position in the Carib- 
bean and may lead us to the gradual absorption of the islands, 
we must not shut our eyes to the political responsibilities which 
this policy involves. In each group there is a different lesson to 
be learned, a different service to be performed. In the English 
islands, the United States would have to attempt the gov- 
ernment of an_ overwhelming negro population, largely 
through its own representatives. In the French group, we 
should be compelled to harmonize the highly centralized 
colonial system of France with our own ideas of local auton- 
omy. In the Spanish islands, the problem before us is to take a 
population which for centuries has been far removed from public 
life, whose traditions and training are totally different from our 
own, and gradually adjust their ideas to American standards. 
To accomplish what England, France, Spain, Denmark and Hol- 
land have striven for in vain, is no light undertaking. The 
task is one which might make a nation with less buoyancy and 
self-confidence shrink with terror. It is true that we enter upon 
the task with an advantage which no other nation possesses, 
namely, the possibility of giving to these islands a degree of pros- 
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perity which they have not enjoyed since the middle of the cen- 
tury. Our unlimited capacity in the consumption of sugar, 
coffee, and other tropical products assures a market incomparably 
superior to any which they now possess. 

But even these economic advantages will not assure an easy 
and ready solution of the problem of government. To meet this 
phase of the situation will require an adaptation of our political 
ideas and standards which is certain to put us to a severe test. 
The ready ease with which the American people assume responsi- 
bilities of the gravest nature, the unlimited self-confidence in 
their ability to solve the most difficult political problems, is, in 
the main, an element of strength in dealing with such a situation. 
But it is not without its dangers. Our unbounded faith in the 
benefits of American rule and in the blessings of American in- 
stitutions has obscured the otherwise obvious fact, that it requires 
time and patience to arouse the same enthusiasm in a people ac- 
customed to an essentially different system of law and political 
organization. It is characteristic of our self-assurance that, in 
dealing with our new possessions, we have remained indifferent 
to European experience and European example. No shadow of 
doubt has disturbed the confidence in our ability to adapt our in- 
stitutions to the new conditions. Is it not true, we have asked, 
that the elasticity of mind and tolerance of spirit of the American 
people have been the admiration of the nations of Europe? The 
readiness with which we have absorbed foreigners coming to our 
shores, without doing violence to any of their accepted traditions, 
has been pointed out, and justly so, as one of the greatest 
achievements of modern times. No matter how far removed they 
may originally have been from our type of civilization, a few 
years have sufficed to bring them to our mode of life, and in most 
cases to our mode of thought. The Chinese have been the only 
notable exception to this rule. 

But our contact with foreign peoples in the West Indies is of 
an entirely different character. We are in a sense strangers in 
their midst, and owing to climatic conditions we must always re- 
main in the minority. They have and will retain a mode of life 
and a standard of activity quite different from our own, 
which we cannot hope radically to change. While the organizing 
power in both government and industry must come from the 
North, the detailed execution must depend upon native capacity 
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and native labor. The question of our attitude towards the native 
population of these islands becomes, therefore, a matter of 
supreme importance. 

On this point our contact with the Spanish-American civiliza- 
tion in Porto Rico is full of instruction. In California and New 
Mexico, it is true, we were brought into close relation with Span- 
ish customs and institutions, but—especially in the case of Cali- 
fornia—the country proved so attractive to our own people that 
in a short time the Spanish element found itself in the minority. 
In such circumstances, it is not surprising that the trans- 
formation was rapid and complete. Native institutions yielded 
naturally to the new order of things. The comparative ease with 
which the problems were solved, together with the ready assimi- 
lation of the masses of foreign-born constantly crowding to our 
shores, has led us to the belief that we are a cosmopolitan people. 
The experience of the last three years in Porto Rico, Cuba and 
the Philippines raises the question, whether we have not over- 
estimated our spirit of tolerance and elasticity of ideas. 

In Porto Rico, we dropped into the midst of a people foreign 
to us in manner of thought, and whose institutional life is dis- 
tinctly European. For nearly four centuries, the Roman Law, 
with its theory of the family essentially different from our own, 
has governed domestic relations; the Napoleonic system, with its 
highly centralized administrative organization, has given the 
tone to civic life; and the Roman Catholic Church, supported by 
and identified with the state, has strengthened the principle of 
authority which pervades both domestic and political relations. 
Whatever our opinion as to the desirability of this system, 
it is evident that it cannot be changed at a stroke, without seri- 
ously endangering the entire social structure of the island. And 
yet, had it not been for the exceptional character of the men 
chosen by the late President McKinley as Governor and heads of 
executive departments, it is within the limits of probability that 
we should have aroused a distrust of American institutions which 
would have delayed, for a generation at least, the Americaniza- 
tion of the island. To the mass of Americans resident in the 
island (and this is particularly true of the lawyers), the entire 
system of law and government, of domestic and public institu- 
tions, was bad simply because it was different from our own. 
Everything that did not conform to our system was not only un- 
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American but anti-American. The lawyer from Massachusetts 
vanted the Massachusetts system, the lawyer from South Carolina 
the South Carolina system, and so on. The fact that one of the 
prosperous States of the Union is living under a civil law closely 
approaching the Spanish system was given no weight. The only 
way to make Americans of the Porto Ricans, it was argued, is to 
give them, without delay, the system of law of one of our States. 

On the other hand, when it became a question of gradually in- 
troducing into the island American standards of political 
liberty and local self-government, an entirely diiferent situation 
was presented. Almost every attempt to give the native popu- 
lation control over its own affairs, met with the disapproval of the 
same element that had condemned all native institutions. This 
seeming contradiction is traceable to the same feeling of superi- 
ority which inspired contempt for the local law. In politics, as 
well as in business life, we are prepared to sacrifice everything 
to efficiency. Owing to the inexperience of the native population, 
every concession to the principle of local self-government in- 
volves a temporary reduction of administrative efficiency. Here, 
again, the insular authorities showed themselves in advance of 
American opinion in the island. The representative heads of the 
government saw clearly that we were in Porto Rico not merely to 
administer a dependency, but to bring the population to a higher 
level of political life and to a higher standard of political 
efficiency. The government was not unmindful of the fact that 
civic progress would be more permanent, even if less rapid, if 
built upon native co-operation and the development of the feeling 
of individual responsibility. 

It would take us too far afield, to discuss in the present connec- 
tion the manifold problems involved in the question of local self- 
government. So much has been said, and so little has been really 
learned, of the mental and moral qualities which enable a people 
to assume this responsibility, that we must await the results of 
a broader experience in dealing with less advanced peoples before 
a definite answer can be given. The immediately significant and 
important fact which our contact with the Spanish-American 
civilization in the West Indies emphasizes, is the necessity of a 
greater elasticity of ideas, a broader sympathy, and a readiness, 
or at least a willingness, to understand the point of view of a 
people whose training, traditions and system of law are essen- 
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tially different from our own. Without these qualities, we shall 
never be able satisfactorily to solve the difficult problems of gov- 
ernment incident to the extension of dominion over new peoples. 
That the change involves serious dangers no one will deny. It 
may lead us to a barren cosmopolitanism, which is so often 
the first symptom of disintegration and decay. But we are 
rapidly approaching, in fact we have already reached, a point at 
which we cannot shrink from taking the step because of the 
dangers involved. Everything points to the necessity of closer 
relations with the countries of South America. The Monroe 
Doctrine carries with it obligations as well as rights. The feeling 
of distrust towards the United States, which was so evident dur- 
ing the recent war, must be made to disappear through the assur- 
ance that the hegemony of the United States on the American 
Continent does not involve the destruction of the domestic insti- 
tutions of the southern republics. 

If, in our contact with foreign civilizations in the West Indies, 
we show a harsh, unbending spirit, this feeling of distrust will 
develop into an abiding hatred, which will effectually block the 
fulfilment of our manifest mission on the American Continent. 
Although the problem of government in these islands does not 
present great territorial importance, it involves all those political 
lessons which we must learn in order to meet our political duties 
and obligations as the leading nation of the Western Hemisphere. 
The real significance of the extension of American dominion in 
the West Indies lies not so much in the fact of territorial aggran- 
dizement, as in the adaptation of our political ideas and standards 
which this expansion involves. It is this change that marks the 
real turning-point in our history. 

The situation adds a new responsibility to the ever-increasing 
demands upon American citizenship—the duty of cultivating an 
ability to appreciate the value of alien institutions which fulfil 
the same ends of justice as our own. In addition, there is re- 
quired the conservatism born of this comprehension, together 
with a firm determination to bring the new peoples with whom 
we may be brought into close and intimate contact, by the slow 
process of education, to a free and willing acceptance of all that 


is best in our system of law and government. 
L. S. Rowe. 
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THE FUTURE OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


BY P. T. M‘GRATH. 





Now that the world is satisfied of the genuineness of Marconi’s 
recent amazing exploit of signalling across the Atlantic, the time 
seems opportune to examine into the practical possibilities of a 
scientific departure so revolutionary in its essence and develop- 
ment. 

In considering the various aspects which the subject presents, 
the fundamental fact must be borne in mind, that the base upon 
which Marconi has superimposed this alluring aspect of his dis- 
covery is one which has stood the test of the severest criticism 
in recent years, and about the stability of which there is no longer 
any question. In other words, the theory of electrical trans- 
mission of signals through space without wire or cable, is en- 
dorsed by every electrical authority ; and the practical demonstra- 
tion of this theory is also admitted, up to a certain point. 

Starting with these postulates, some specific conclusions are 
legitimate, to wit: Wireless telegraphy is possible; also, it is 
practicable for, say, one to two hundred miles, between ship and 
ship or between ship and shore. But is it practicable for two 
thousand miles, under such exacting conditions as must be faced 
if it is to become of commercial utility? This is the root-fact of 
the whole problem which Marconi is now attacking. The young 
Italian has done much to make “ aérography,” if I may coin 
a word, an undisputed success, and his name will ever be the 
paramount one in connection with the future of this scientific 
discovery. The great majority of electrical investigators accept- 
ed without question his statement that he received prearranged 
signals across the Atlantic, and even those who doubted him 
displayed such a paucity of convincing argument as to warrant 
the conclusion that they were lacking in sincerity. 
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I may observe, for what the testimony is worth, that he per- 
mitted me to verify his statement as to the receipt of signals, by 
the perusal of his letters of instructions written to his assistants 
at Poldhu before leaving England; and, in the face of the obvi- 
ous prearrangement which these revealed, to doubt his truthful- 
ness was impossible. His later experiments on the steamer “ Phila- 
delphia ” in midocean have, furthermore, proved beyond any dis- 
pute that he did receive audible signals on December 12th and 
13th,—signals which, though faint, were conclusive in that they 
proved the theoretical feasibility of the project. 

The energy required to send the electric impulses through the 
two thousand miles of space between Cornwall and St. John’s 
was equivalent to thirty-eight horse-power, but still the signals 
were too faint to be indicated on an automatic recorder, and were 
only detected by means of a special telephonic apparatus, utilizing 
the unequalled mechanism of the human ear. Mr. Marconi, ac- 
cording to his public utterances, holds that the solution of the 
transatlantic problem (and, inferentially, of the problem of send- 
ing those electric waves circling right around the globe) is merely 
that of providing greater power. By doubling the power in his 
Cornwall station, he says, he will be able to transmit wave-beats 
of such energy as to actuate the recorder and tape on this side of 
the ocean, and thereby the efficient working of the system will be 
easily demonstrable. Theoretically, this may be so, and a few 
months may see “aérograms” daily passing between the two 
hemispheres ; practically, however, no such result may ensue, even 
though signals and message’ are actually transmitted. There is 
very considerable difference between experimental working and 
the giving of a regular daily service, just as there is between im- 
pelling prearranged signals from Calais to Dover, and speaking 
across the Atlantic. It does not in the least argue a disbelief 
in the genuineness of the Marconi experiments, or the future of 
wireless telegraphy, to venture the opinion that the world may 
have to wait some time yet before it sees the practical fruition of 
the schemes which are now being outlined in connection with this 
opening wonder of the twentieth century. ‘A study of the slow 
and laborious processes by which inventive endeavor has attained 
an undisputed position in other departments of science, will dis- 
close many instances to confirm that this new conquest of the 
Atlantic is not yet absolutely assured. 
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To premise, let us examine a parallel case, the applicability of 
which must be readily admitted. In 1851, the first submarine 
cable was laid across the English Channel, in itself no mean 
undertaking; the ensuing years saw some slightly longer ones 
put down elsewhere, and in 1858 Cyrus Field and his colleagues 
achieved the epochal feat of stretching an electric cable across the 
Atlantic bed, between Ireland and Newfoundland. This was, in 
its day, as wonderful an exploit as Marconi’s is now, and the 
rations throbbed with pleasurable hopes of the wonders it would 
work. This cable was constructed and laid in accordance with 
the best knowledge which the world possessed at the time as to 
electric phenomena. It was theoretically perfect, and it proved 
the practical feasibility of the project, in as much as it did trans- 
mit messages. But it was not commercially efficient, because it 
marked too vast a leap, too rapid an evolution in the mechanical 
features of the enterprise. It worked spasmodically for a few 
weeks, 271 messages were sent by it, and then it failed altogether. 
Queen Victoria’s message of ninety words took sixty-seven min- 
utes to transmit. This collapse gave such a set-back to trans- 
oceanic cable schemes that it was not until eight years later, in 
1866, that a second cable was successfully put down. This one, 
however, had better fortune; it worked effectively, if slowly, and 
it proved to be of some commercial utility because the world had, 
in the meantime, enlarged its store of knowledge of how to make 
and submerge these contrivances. But it was not until the cable 
of 1873 was laid that the full benefits of this means of communi- 
cation were realized; because, prior to that, the current suffered 
serious retardation on the long deep-sea wires, and it would take 
two minutes, on an average, to send a single word. Here we have 
twenty-two years between the laying of the first Channel cable 
and the perfecting of the same agency for transatlantic work. 

The parallel of this case with Marconi’s is almost complete. In 
1896 he was achieving a distance of two miles with his system. 
On March 27?th, 1899, the first wireless signals were transmitted 
across the English Channel. In 1900 he was doing sixty miles 
along the English coast, and in July, 1901, with a specially power- 
ful apparatus, he was making intelligible practice for 225 miles, 
between Poldhu (Cornwall) and Crookhaven (Ireland). Then, 
in December, 1901, at a single bound, he leaped the Atlantic. Is 
it unreasonable to predict that the fate of the first Atlantic cable 
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will be that of the first aérograph, or that an extended period— 
months or, may be, years—must elapse before the daring young 
inventor conquers the difficulties which beset him ? 

It must not be forgotten that the whole circumstances sur- 
rounding his Newfoundland experiment were exceptional and ab- 
normal. His ordinary apparatus does not energize for more than 
180 miles under the most favorable conditions, and a comparison 
of the data as regards ships exchanging signals with the shore 
will place the average below a hundred miles. Marconi himself, 
on his way to England in the “ Philadelphia” on January 28th, 
1902, was interviewed for the press when 120 miles off the Lizard. 
Returning to New York by her a month later, he received visible 
messages when in midocean, 1,551 miles from land, but he could 
not signal back to the shore when 150 miles out. That may be 
taken as a fairer example of the efficient range of the system than 
the transatlantic experiment, and while he is progressing rapidly 
in enlarging its scope, it must be some time before ships can 
speak with the shore from mid-ocean. 

As another illustration of the impossibility of evolving these 
conceptions too rapidly, let us take the famous steamship, the 
“ Great Eastern.” She was theoretically perfect, and was merely 
a mastodonic enlargement of existing types, and she was practi- 
cally feasible because she crossed the Atlantic and laid the cable 
of 1866. But, as a commercial venture, she was a complete fail- 
ure. She represented too fast a growth, too great a leap from 
ene extreme to the other. The result was a brief, inglorious 
career, a collapse, and her ultimate disappearance in the scrap- 
heap. But to-day ocean-liners as large as the “ Great Eastern” 
are making weekly trips across the Atlantic as regularly as clock- 
work, and commercially are the best-paying ships afloat. It has 
taken the world about thirty-five years to evolve the liner to that 
stage. 

The phonograph is another instance of an invention from 
which great things were hoped. It has been before the world in 
some form for over twenty years, and yet it is still only a toy to- 
day, having failed to realize any of the practical purposes for 
which it was thought to be eminently suited. Liquid air, when 
it was discovered a few years ago, was heralded as one of the 
great discoveries of modern times; but, after tons of ink and 
paper had been spent in advertising its merits.to an interested 
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public in two hemispheres, it vanished from sight with almost the 
same rapidity with which it had broken upon the scientific firma- 
ment. Dr. Koch was understood to have discovered a lymph that 
would cure consumption ; but, unfortunately for the afflicted, his 
“cure” did not attain the success which was looked for. 

These few instances, out of many of like nature, may serve to 
indicate that while men of genius are constantly discovering new 
forces in nature which make for the betterment of the conditions 
of human existence, they are not always successful in giving sub- 
stantial practical form to their inventions at the first efforts. No 
student of modern progress doubts that, ere many years have 
passed, the foregoing subjects will be numbered among discoveries 
of assured success and daily use, but just at present they have not 
reached the stage when they can be said to be of an efficiency be- 
yond question ; and with these in mind, it should occasion no sur- 
prise if the Marconi system did not at once prove a competing 
factor in transoceanic telegraphy. 

The foregoing may be regarded as illustrating the scientific 
difficulties in the way of the successful attainment of the objects 
Marconi has in view. There are also what may be termed certain 
mechanical difficulties, the surmounting of which will involve 
considerable time and ingenuity. 

The Marconi electric plant at Poldhu, now developing a force 
equal to thirty-eight horse-power, has instruments of his devising 
which utilize this store of energy to the fullest advantage. But 
the machinery is such that, when once it is started, the operators 
cannot approach within several feet of it without danger of in- 
jury. When the power is doubled it must follow that the danger- 
zone will be enlarged, unless new devices are provided to counter- 
act the increased force. 

On the corresponding station being puf in operation on this 
side of the Atlantic, a similar equipment must be installed, and 
this will not be the work of a day or a month. Following upon 
that there must be a series of exhaustive experiments, conducted 
under the most diverse circumstances, until the assurance of prac- 
tical efficiency for business purposes is absolute and unquestion- 
able. Among the difficulties which his critics assert that Mar- 
coni will have to encounter in transmitting his signals across the 
ocean, will be that of the confusion arising through the infer- 
mingling of the ether waves from different “sending” stations 
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on land or on shipboard. The inventor meets this criticism with 
the answer that his “ tuning” process insures absolute accuracy 
and secrecy, because only instruments in syntony will be able to 
respond to each other. To this the critics rejoin with the fact 
stated in the English papers, that in the naval manceuvres of the 
British Channel fleet last year, Admiral Watson sat in his cabin 
and read every one of the enemy’s messages, which were intercept- 
ed by his own ship’s instrument. The Marconi explanation of 
steamers having the same “ tune ” is that they may thereby sum- 
mon aid if in distress; but it has been presumed that the two 
opposing British squadrons had their instruments tuned different- 
ly, and, if that was the case, the successful “tapping” by one 
fleet of the other’s messages implies a serious defect. 

The weak point in Marconi’s system appears to be the inability 
to provide properly tuned instruments, or absolute secrecy in the 
transmission of messages. The difficulty of controlling radiant 
energy in its course through the atmosphere must be appreciated 
by the student. As the impulses spread out in great circular 
whirls, they would seem liable to be caught by any number of re- 
ceivers, unless the tuning were absolutely perfect; and most in- 
vestigators maintain that this drawback must be faced for a long 


time yet. Another point which is emphasized is, that if hundreds 
or thousands of these electric throbs are communicated to the 
same space, it may be no easy matter to insure their being re- 
corded by only the one receiver for which a certain series of waves 
is intended. That Marconi realizes the force of these contentions 
is evident from the following statement given out by him in New 
York in January last, before sailing for England: 


“T am more confident than ever that, when it is completed, I shail 
give to the world, as the first result of my labors in the transmission 
of power without wires to great distances, a system of telegraphy capa- 
ble of infinite expansion and securing the absolute privacy of the mes- 
sages. I shall shortly make known a novel principle, which will to a 
large degree remove the popular belief that it is impossible to attain 
that degree of secrecy which is practicable with cables.” 


On his arrival in England on January 31st, he was interviewed, 
and asked, among other things: 
“What about the opinion of experts that there is no reliability to be 


placed upon wireless messages, and that they can be intercepted by any 
one who chooses to erect a station equipped with proper instruments?” 
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“That,” said the inventor, “is a thing I am working upon now, with, 
I most firmly believe, the prospect of ultimate success.” 


From these admissions, and from the assertions of eminent 
authorities in many countries, it is clear that this feature of his 
system is as yet of only questionable accuracy. 

Turning now to what may be called the competitive difficulty 
in the way, a rather serious situation will be found to present it- 
self. Even if all the other obstacles are overcome, the fact re- 
mains that Marconi has no land connections on the American 
side, except a Canadian station in Cape Breton, and until he 
secures these, his ocean signals will serve no commercial purpose. 
In the British Isles, the telegraph lines are controlled by the 
Government, and when a ship sends messages to a Marconi sta- 
tion on that coast, a slight charge in addition to the Marconi 
tariff will insure the message being forwarded to its destination 
from the nearest telegraph office. But on the American side the 
land-lines are controlled by two great corporations—the Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph Companies, which also are allies of 
the several transatlantic cable companies. The latter “ pooled ” 
their interests some years ago to prevent ruinous rate-cutting, 
and they now divide the annual receipts of the whole ocean traffic 
in certain specified proportions among themselves. They will 
not take kindly to this competition of Marconi’s, as the Anglo- 
American Cable Company made cJear by its warning him out of 
Newfoundland, where it has exclusive rights. The land-wire 
companies ;-ust also see in him a formidable rival in days to 
come, and the two interests are more than likely to combine to 
prevent his obtaining any access to the American continent. In 
other words, he will invoke an electrical “ Monroe Doctrine.” 
He will be hamstrung if this occurs, for he wili be unable to 
transfer his messages to the inland points for which they are des- 
tined. Clearly then, his evolution into a business enterprise in 
the Western Hemisphere depends upon the grace of the telegraph 
companies, who, if hostile to him, can erect a barrier which even 
wireless signals cannot leap for quite a long time. His only 
means of overcoming this obstacle would be to invade their terri- 
tory and establish land stations in every hamlet in the United 
States. But this would prove to be the most difficult task that he 
could undertake, because the effective range of his system over 
land areas is only half what it is on sea, and the American con- 
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tinent is so dotted with telegraph offices, and so well served there- 
by, that his resort to such an expedient might be of dubious value. 

If Marconi should venture upon the extension of his system to 
the other continents, and the lands beyond the seas, the competi- 
tive difficulties would be increased proportionately. Across the 
Atlantic Ocean are fourteen submarine cables with a total length 
of about 40,000 miles. Elsewhere in the world are 1755 distinct 
cables of all sizes and lengths, with a total mileage of 149,000 
nautical miles. This makes a grand aggregate of 1,769 cables 
with a total length of 189,000 miles, of which all but 20,000 miles 
are owned and controlled by companies and corporations. It is 
difficult to estimate the full amount of the capital invested in 
these cables themselves and the subsidiary industries, such as con- 
struction-factories and repair-shops; but the London Stock Ex- 
change estimates that British investors are interested to the ex- 
tent of $100,000,000. The vastness of the cable as an institution 
is evident from the fact that the maintenance and repair of these 
submarine nerves provides constant work for forty ocean-going 
steamships specially equipped for the purpose, one of them— 
the “ Anglia ”—being of 6,500 tons. In Europe there are 425,- 
600 miles of telegraph line, with 1,585,876 miles of wire strung 
thereon, and in the United States there are 222,587 miles of line, 
carrying 1,118,036 miles of wire. It will be no small matter for 
Marconi to face these conditions. 

To suppose, then, that the cable and telegraph interests will 
submit to their own extinguishment in the manner inevitable 
from the employment of the “ aérograph” along the lines indi- 
cated by the Marconi programme, is to assume that human nature 
has lost its chief attribute, that of self-preservation. On the con- 
trary, is it not reasonable to conclude that the cable and wire com- 
panies will combine to fight what they regard as a common enemy, 
and that a financial battle rarely equalled in modern times will 
be the outcome of this menace by a wireless telegraph of the sys- 
tem at present in effective occupation of the business field ? 

Another consideration which must be taken into account is, 
that wireless telegraphy has not a distinct and unoccupied place 
among the scientific agencies contributing towards the world’s 
convenience. When the electric telegraph was invented by Morse, 
there was a distinct and unoccupied place, an original outlet for 
business endeavor, for there was no other agency in existence to 
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accomplish anything like its purpose. It was the same with the 
Atlantic cable. Prior to its being laid, the two hemispheres de- 
pended for their communication on slow-going sail-ships and 
scarcely faster steam-ships. A peaceful revolution in commerce 
and intercourse was effected when London and New York were 
brought within a few hours of each other by the cable, instead of 
being separated a full fortnight by the ships of that day. Then 
there was “a long-felt want,” and the telegraph by land and sea 
supplied it. But Marconi has no such advantageous circum- 
stances in his favor to-day. He has no fallow field of science to 
till, no new department of industrial effort to develop. The elec- 
tric wires by land and sea meet the needs of the world very fully, 
and the most that Marconi’s system will do is to provide a cheaper 
medium for the same purpose. What this will result in may be 
gauged by considering the respective merits of kerosene oil, illu- 
minating gas, and electric light. The introduction of gas did not 
displace oil, and although the electric light is a formidable com- 
petitor, the two older accessories still continue to maintain an 
increasing sphere of usefulness. 

Therefore, it is clear that in competing with the cables and 
wires Marconi will only be able to attain success through his 
doing the same work very much more cheaply. But against this 
there is the fact, that these companies have in their possession 
hundreds of patents for improving the speed and efficiency of 
their equipment, which patents they purchased at various times 
from impecunious inventors, and pigeon-holed to prevent their 
being used by rivals, or to avoid too great dislocation of existing 
methods of working. It is only reasonable to assume that, when 
Marconi’s system enters the field as a claimant for commercial 
recognition, all these contrivances will be brought to light, and 
such of them turned to use as will enable the lines to work at 
such a speed as to neutralize the disparity now threatened. To- 
day it costs twenty-five cents a word for a commercial message 
between New York and London, and Marconi claims that he will 
reduce this to two cents a word. The cable companies may be 
trusted to make an effort to face that changed condition. 

It is clear, therefore, from an impartial survey of the whole 
field of possible operations, that the direction in which the chief 
advance in wireless telegraphy must take place will be that of the 
ocean. Here “aérography ” has a vast and undisputed sphere of 
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usefulness, widening with the years and the simplifying of the 
apparatus, until every steamer and deep-sea sailer will be provided 
with this accessory ; and signalling by flags, semaphores, or whist- 
les, as now practised, will be relegated to the museums of outworn 
devices. The utilization, by the navies of the world, of one or 
other of the rival systems of wireless telegraphy of which we read 
from day to day, is a proof that the progressive directors of naval 
policy, to whom money is no object and who are ever on the alert 
for new devices, realize the trend of scientific activity in this re- 
spect, while the fact that the more conservative shipping com- 
panies are installing the appliances on their best liners, tends to 
confirm the same conclusion. One admiralty after another has 
adopted a wireless system, until it bids fair to become as indis- 
ensable in naval economy as the very ammunition itself. 

It is needless for me to enlarge upon this aspect of the ques- 
tion. The world is receiving object-lessons every day in the grow- 
ing efficiency of the new process of ocean communication. Of 
course, we are a long way yet from the time when it will be pos- 
sible to keep in touch with a transatlantic liner during the whole 
course of her voyage, but, in view of what we have been secing 
and hearing of late, who can doubt that this time is coming, sure- 
ly, even if slowly? The period is rather more distant when the 
cargo-boat will be equipped, but that this, too, is well within the 
limit of achievement of the coming years, is quite as certain. 
The apparatus is not costly, $750 sufficing for an installation for 
the “ Lucania ” and ships of that class, and the dynamos already 
on board serve to charge the accumulators which give vitality to 
the apparatus. 

Against long-distance sea-signalling at present this drawback 
exists: that it is impossible to provide sv-ficient energy to impel 
the formulas from the light-power stations on shipboard to the 
depot on land with which it is desired to communicate. For in- 
stance, with its greater stores of power, the Poldhu station, prop- 
erly tuned, should be able to signal to any wirelessly-equipped 
craft in mid-ocean, but the latter, for lack of power, would not be 
able to respond thereto. Now, the chief value of the system must 
be in the reverse direction—in the ability of a ship to report her- 
self at any time or under any circumstances, especially to appeal 
for assistance if she should be in trouble. At the present moment, 
about 150 miles is the record sea signal. To attain the full bene- 
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fits of the system, what is needed is a perfecting of the apparatus 
so that vibrations may be transmitted 900 miles. Then it will be 
possible for a ship in mid-ocean to communicate with Ireland 
or Newfoundland. The shortest stretch in the transatlantic high- 
way is that between Cape Clear, on the west coast of Ireland, and 
Cape Race, on the east coast of Newfoundland. This is a dis- 
tance of 1,760 miles, and a ship midway between could signal 
to the one coast and then to the other, if she had an apparatus 
effective for at least 880 miles. From Cape Race to Cape Cod is 
but 1,000 miles, and this leap would be a smaller one, because a 
radius of 500 miles would be ample. When the Atlantic is span- 
ned in this fashion, ocean travel will take on a new aspect alto- 
gether, and ship will be speaking with ship and with the shore 
from the bosom of the rolling main, just as town speaks with 
town by the long-distance telephone on land. 

But, interesting and novel as these aspects of ocean telegraphy 
are, the more utilitarian features which it presents are no less en- 
titled to consideration. We are bidden from time to time to ob- 
serve the terrible disasters which occur on shipboard from col- 
lisions, disablements, wrecks, an strandings. The “ aérograph ” 
will minimize collisions almost completely. It will enable the help- 
less or endangered ship to report her position and summon help, 
either from other ships or from the shore. It will warn craft ap- 
proaching the land of the proximity of the coast and of the risks 
of shipwreck ; it will advise them of the presence of ice-floes and 
bergs, of the direction of coming storms, and of changing cur- 
rents, and it will be able to guide ships enveloped in fog past 
such danger-strewn headlands as Cape Race and Sable Island. In 
a word, it will undertake all the tasks now performed by the look- 
out, the fog whistle, the light-house, and the danger signal, and 
will accomplish them with far greater reliability than seems to 
be attainable at present. 

In connection with this phase of the subject, it may be well to 
explain how these ends will be achieved. As an offshoot of Mar- 
coni’s main system, he has devised an appliance whereby the elec- 
tric rays are sent in a definite direction by means of a parabolic 
reflector of burnished copper. These rays are stopped by the 
curvature of the earth’s surface, and are therefore only potent 
for a distance of four miles, and when the receiving reflector is 
in a direct line with the sending one. By a clockwork arrange- 
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ment, the reflectors move to and fro on a semicircular base, and 
as the apparatus on two ships, or on a ship and a light-house or 
signal station, would come into line with each other, an alarm 
would be given and steps could be taken to avert the danger. 
These signals might not be always effective, but such a provision 
should certainly result in very materially reducing the number 
of casualties at sea, which the world has to deplore with the exist- 
ing imperfect safeguards against such contingencies. It is claim- 
ed by enthusiasts that the risks of ocean transit would be reduced 
by ninety per cent., and from what has already been demonstrated 
of the working of the system on the water, it is evident that as 
it is perfected it will give a new security to navigation, and ma- 
terially lessen the terrors of those who go down to the sea in ships. 

As Morse is identified with the telegraph, Field with the cable, 
Bell with the telephone, and Edison with the phonograph, so 
Marconi will be the human exemplar of wireless telegraphy. Per- 
fection will only come in this, as in other devices which are being 
steadily added to the common stock of civilization’s accessories, 
by slow and laborious advances. The system may be merely in 
its experimental stages, as some maintain; but it is no longer a 
chimera, and, though we may be years from a demonstration of 
its practical efficiency as a competitive enterprise, all observers 
agree that no obstacles are in the way which human ingenuity 
cannot overcome. 

Therefore, all must hope that every success will attend Mar- 
coni and the other daring adventurers who are exploring this 
comparatively unknown scientific region. Our whole human ex- 
istence is being transformed by electricity, and it is impossible to 
conceive of any use to which this wonderful fluid can be applied 
that is more pregnant with beneficial possibilities, or calculated 
to be a more helpful factor in advancing the existing order of 
the world’s life, if it attains that practical success which its ex- 
ponents claim is assured for it ere many years have passed. 

P. T. McGrartu. 
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THE PUBLIC DEBT OF TURKEY. 


BY CHARLES MORAWITZ. 





So long as Turkey had, as it were, no relations with the States 
of Western Europe, she did not possess that particular product 
of civilization which is called a Public Debt. In 1854, at the 
time of the Crimean War, the isolation of Turkey ceased. She 
entered the “ European Concert.” She began to borrow. 


I. 

There are certain things which one learns very quickly, and 
the art of getting into debt is one of them. Hardly initiated, 
Turkey made rapid strides in this art. In 1854 England, her 
ally, facilitated a first loan of $15,000,000, and the next year, in 
1855, England and France aided her, by their guarantee, to con- 
tract another loan of $25,000,000. Thereafter, the loans fol- 
lowed each other closely and assumed ever-increasing dimensions. 
The total amount of the loans issued between 1854 and 1874 
was as much as $1,066,000,000! 

One does not know which is the more astonishing, the wealth of 
France (for it is the mass of French people of moderate means 
which furnished the greater part of that sum), or the possibility 
of spending such a tremendous amount without its leaving hardly 
any trace whatever. Of the amount actually received by the 
Government—about $620,000,000—scarcely ten per cent. was de- 
voted to works of public utility—the 1,280 kilometres of railroad 
constructed by M. Hirsch, and some other short lines of alto- 
gether 171 kilometres in length. To show how the other ninety 
per cent. was spent, one can only point to a few palaces on the 
banks of the Bosphorus, to an ironclad fleet which has never 
served, and to some beautiful private mansions near the Champs 
Elysées, belonging to former bankers of Galata. 
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At the beginning of the reign of Abdul Aziz nothing indicated 
what course he would adopt. The taste of the Sultan for tiny 
horses, musical boxes, wild animals, and especially for consols, 
gave but little cause for anxiety—especially as it was Ismail 
Pacha who ministered to it, with a view to obtaining the Firman 
which was to nominate him Khedive, and to convert Egypt into 
an autonomous state under the suzerainty of the Sultan. But 
after his visit to Cairo and his trip to the Paris Exhibition in 
1867, Abdul Aziz became enamoured of grand palaces and iron- 
clad ships. There were no bounds to the extravagance of his 
tastes. At the time of his European tour, when he found himself 
on the Rhine on his way to an interview with the King of Prussia 
at Coblentz, he asked “whether they had dug that watercourse 
in his honor!” Fuad Pacha, the Grand Vizier, might perhaps 
have exercised the necessary influencc over the Sultan; but, al- 
though a great diplomatist, he was an unsuccessful administra- 
tor. Since, moreover, the financial negotiations were far from 
impoverishing him, he allowed matters to take their course, and 
contented himself with witty criticisms upon the state of affairs. 

To understand the failure of all attempts at reform, it is neces- 
sary to make an excursion into the field of philology. The charac- 
ter and the habits of a nation are often revealed by certain words 
or expressions peculiar to its language which cannot be trans- 
lated into the language of another country. Do we expect to find 
with a nomadic people a synonym for the word “home”? Are we 
likely to discover among the cannibals a word expressing the 
“ Gemiith” of the Germans? Do not the words “ bohéme” and 
“ grisette” unveil a corner of Parisian life? Does not “sport” 
show the particular taste of the English for physical exercise? 
Does not “ Grandeza” depict the haughty bearing of the Span- 
iard? In the same way, the signification of the words “ Khef” 
and “ bakshish,” which have no exact equivalent in other lan- 
guages, is characteristic of the spirit and the customs of Orientals. 
It would be more easy to define “ love ” or “ hate” than “ Khef”! 
The “ dolce far niente” of the Italians might give you a vague 
idea of its meaning; but this “ dolce far niente” is to “ Khef” 
what Cleopatra’s Needle is to the Eiffel Tower, or the heights of 
Montmartre to the Himalayas. The Italian needs a whole phrase 
to indicate a certain state of indolence; a single word suffices the 
Oriental. The Italian phrase, moreover, inlicates an action; 
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the lazzarone does something. That something is nothing, in- 
deed; but the phrase proves that he is not without any idea of 
action ; his brain must be working, since he realizes the fact that 
it is sweet to do nothing. Khef, on the contrary, is the complete 
oblivion of everything. It is the absence of every desire. It is 
beatitude in idleness, resignation in decay. Khef is a state of 
indifference produced by fatalism, a condition of the most abso- 
lute immobility. Khef impassively contemplates science and 
progress modifying the conditions of social life in the rest of the 
universe. Why change, since all is for the best in this best of all 
possible worlds ? 

To this psychological cause of repugnance to all innovation we 
must add, especially as regards modifications in administration, 
one of a more material nature which finds its expression in the 
word “ bakshish.” Bakshish is the “tip” of Western nations; 
but it is not degrading like the latter; there is something legal 
about it. A gift, in the East, has an importance unknown else- 
where. 

Formerly, the officials of the Turkish Government received no 
salary; hence the bakshish acquired official sanction; it began to 
partake of the character of a tax. The duty of the taxpayer is to 
provide for the needs of the functionaries; why, then, follow a 
roundabout way, by making the money of the taxpayer go to the 
State, so that the latter may distribute it afterwards! 

In 1838 the Grand Vizier Rechid Pacha, recognizing the serious 
defects of this system, decreed that officials were henceforth to be 
paid by the State. A continual succession of wars prevented the 
strict application of this reform; the simplest means of freeing 
oneself from the care of finding money for salaries was, of course, 
to return to the old system of not paying them at all. This 
measure, therefore, failed to produce any effect. 

A financial system working under such conditions, with annual 
loans, with an enormous increase of annual charges, with a body 
of officials hostile to every reform and possessing little or no 
knowledge of accounts, was inevitably fated to result in disaster. 

Thanks to the intrigues of General Ignatieff, the Russian am- 
bassador, Mahmoud Pacha, an ignorant and corrupt individual, 
who had already been Grand Vizier in 1871-1872, returned to 
power in 1875. Five weeks after his appointment, Turkey issued 
a declaration of insolvency. Nor did it come alone. An internal 
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crisis and a foreign war followed closely upon it, and rendered 
any financial arrangement impossible. The troubles which broke 
out in Herzegovina and Bosnia were followed on the 4th of May, 
1876, by a rising in Bulgaria; two days later the French and 
German Consuls were assassinated at Salonica; on the 10th of 
May a manifestation of Softas (theological students) took place 
at Constantinople, which brought about the fall of Mahmoud 
Pacha; on the 29th of May Abdul Aziz was dethroned and re- 
placed by the eldest of the family, Murad ; four days later, Abdul 
Aziz died suddenly. Murad, who was of a feeble and nervous 
disposition, fearing that he might be suspected of having ordered 
the assassination, went mad six days after his accession. On the 
15th of June, two ministers, Hussein-Avni and Rechid Pacha, 
were assassinated during the meeting of the Council. While 
these tragic events were taking place in the capital, Servia and 
Montenegro declared war. An extraordinary enthusiasm mani- 
fested itself in Russia for the deliverance of her Slavonic 
brethren. Gladstone, in opposition to Disraeli’s Cabinet, con- 
ducted a vehement oratorical campaign against the Turks; 
Murad, not recovering his reason, was deposed after a reign of 
three months. Such were the circumstances in which Abdul 
Hamid mounted the throne on the 31st of August, 1876. 

The war with Servia continued, while in the following year 
hostilities began with Russia. On the 3rd of March, 1878, the 
Treaty of Peace between Russia and Turkey was signed at San 
Stefano, and on the 13th of June a European Congress assembled 
at Berlin. The Treaty which resulted from the deliberations of 
the Powers deprived Turkey of several of her provinces, and im- 
posed upon her a heavy war indemnity. It promised her, on the 
other hand, that the minor neighboring States, which had aggran- 
dized themselves at her expense, should be respensible for a part 
of her national debt. But the diplomatists, who have always 
given proof of an excellent memory for demanding from the 
Sultan the execution of all his engagements, have completely for- 
gotten to oblige Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece, to keep theirs. 

It appeared as though, after all the accumulated disasters 
arising from a long series of revolts and wars, there was not 
much hope for the holders of Turkish bonds. Now, it is from this 
epoch that the recovery of Ottoman Finances dates. 

As soon as calm was re-established, negotiations were entered 
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upon between the creditors and the Government. They were 
lengthy, but successful. On the 8th (20th) December, 1881 
(the 28th Mouharrem, 1299, according to the Turkish Calendar), 
a decree was promulgated, known by the name of “ Décret de 
Mouharrem,” constituting “l’Administration de la Dette Pub- 
lique Ottomane.” A new era is about to begin. 


II. 

By the Decree of Mouharrem, the capital of the debt, reduced 
to the average rate of issue, is fixed at the figure of $532,186,170. 
For interest and the extinction of the debt, the following revenues 
are ceded by the Government to the shareholders—the salt and 
tobacco monopolies, the stamp duties, duties on spirits, fisheries 
and the silk-tithe, the produce of duties on Tumbeki (tobacco 
for smoking in narghilehs), the dues of Eastern Roumelia, the 
curplus of the Cyprus revenues, the Bulgarian tribute, the sur- 
plus of the Custom House receipts resulting from a modification 
of taxes in case of revision of the Commercial Treaties, and the 
surplus of the revenue which should accrue from the general 
application of the law on licenses. 

The management of these revenues belongs to a Council of 
Administration composed of seven members, six of whom are 
nominated by the Committees of Paris, London, Vienna, Berlin, 
Rome, and Constantinople, the seventh by the holders of prefer- 
ence shares. 

The arrangements of the Decree of Mouharrem as regards the 
application of the revenues to the interest and gradual extinction 
of the debt are decidedly complicated. I will content myself 
with mentioning the most essential points. 

On the net proceeds of the revenues is charged, first of all, 
the sum necessary to pay the interest on the priority bonds, in 
payment of certain floating debts. Four-fifths of the balance of 
revenue are appropriated for the payment of interest, and the re- 
maining fifth to the gradual extinction of the debt. 

For the purpose of the extinction of the debt the Decree di- 
vides the loans into four groups, according to the guarantees 
originally attached to them, and stipulates that, after paying 
one per cent. of the aforesaid capital on account of interest, the 
surplus is to be applied to the extinction of debt of group I., 
after that of group II., ete. The Decree organizes a kind of 
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hierarchy among the four groups. It constructs, as it were, a 
reservoir of four levels, the first of which lets its overflow run 
into the second, of which the second pours its excess into the 
third, and so on. 

A special arrangement has been adopted for the premium bonds 
(called “ Turkish Lots”), which were created in 1870 for the con- 
struction of railways. All the amounts accruing from that loan 
are to serve for payment of securities which have been drawn by 
lot, and payment of interest must not take place before the sums 
available will allow of reimbursement of the securities drawn to 
the full amount stipulated by the plan of the extinction of the 
debt. This loan is gradually extinguished in the following man- 
ner: In the six annual drawings, 300 shares are drawn, to which 
premiums are ascribed varying from $120,000 to $200. The 
amount annually required for the payment of the premiums is 
$720,000 up to the year 1910, and $465,000 after that date. 
There are besides drawn, at the rate of $80, an annually in- 
creasing number of shares which this year stands at 4,750. At 
the time of the creation of the new administration, the amounts 
available made it possible to pay at the rate of 58 per cent. for 
the shares drawn. In 1888 certain sums which had become avail- 
able for this loan would have permitted of payment at a much 
higher rate. But they continued to pay only 58 per cent. by 
mere force of habit, employing the available surplus in buying 
up shares at the Bourse. This measure, provisionally adopted 
thirteen years ago, still continues to be applied. 

The Austro-Hungarian Committee adopted in 1893 a plan for 
the regulation of this question of Turkish allotments. This 
plan, after having received the approval of the Council and of 
all the Committees of the Public Debt, has been approved by the 
Ministry of Finance, the Council of State, and the Council of 
Ministers. But the Sultan has not ratified it. He nominated 
one Commission after another to study the problem, and al- 
though every one of these Commissions has given a favorable 
opinion, their reports continue to slumber in the Palace archives. 

For the first time a situation is thus revealed which had been 
suspected for a long time, but which had not yet manifested itself 
in such a flagrant manner to the eyes of the general public: the 
realization of the fact that the Sublime Porte (that is to say the 
Grand Vizierate), the Ministers, and the whole apparatus of 
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Government only exist in appearance, and that the immense 
Ottoman Empire is governed, like Spain under Philip I1., in 
the Cabinet of the Sovereign, assisted by a few Secretaries. 

The Decree of Mouharrem has been in force for the last nine- 
teen years and has produced excellent results. The taxes, the 
direct administration of which belongs to the Council, brought in 
at the time of the creation of the Council of the Debt a gross 
annual revenue of $5,368,000; they represent to-day $9,154,000. 
By deducting the charges of collection and administration, and 
by adding the surplus revenues of Cyprus and the Tumbeki 
duties, they have reached, for 1900-1901, a net total of $9,512,- 
000 available for the service of the debt. This sum comprises 
the dues paid by the “ Régie des Tabacs,” founded in 1883, and 
to which the Council of Administration leased the exploitation 
of its tobacco monopoly for a fixed annuity of $3,450,000. If 
one considers the results of Tobacco Monopolies in other coun- 
tries, that of 

France yielding $65,600,000 for a population of 38,227,000 
Italy yielding 29,200,000 for a population of 31,479,000 


Austria yielding 17,300,000 for a population of 26,107,000 
Hungary yielding 12,300,000 for a population of 19,203,000 


the Turkish Monopoly, affecting a number of inhabitants which 
can be estimated at a minimum of fourteen millions, and taking 
into account that certain provinces are subject to special condi- 
tions, ought to bring in between 24 and 814 millions of dollars, 
t.e., 24 millions if the consumption of tobacco be reckoned on 
the basis of the amount consumed per head of the population in 
France; 844 millions if the calculation be based on the consump- 
tion per head in Hungary. These scanty results of the Turkish 
Monopoly may be explained by the contraband trade, and are all 
the more significant as, in the other countries, at the most, one 
inhabitant in five is a smoker, whilst in Turkey even the women 
and children smoke all day. 

The sphere of operation of the Council for the administration 
of the Public Debt has been enlarged since 1881. The Council 
is no longer solely a kind of trustee for the payment of interest 
cn the debt guaranteed by the Decree of Mouharrem. It collects 
other revenues; it is charged with paying the interest on other 
loans. This extension of the Council’s functions was brought 
about in the following manner. 
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Encouraged by the smooth working of the Administration of 
the Public Debt, the Deutsche Bank of Berlin made an offer to 
the Government in 1888 to undertake the construction of a rail- 
way in Asia Minor. Supported by the German Emperor, who 
understands how to use the political influence of his country in 
the interests of commerce, the Deutsche Bank stipulated that the 
tithes of certain provinces appropriated as a guarantee for the 
receipts of the line were to be administered by the Council of 
the Public Debt. The Council accepted this responsibility. The 
example of the Deutsche Bank was followed upon an extensive 
scale. Within the space of eight years, eleven important con- 
cessions have been granted, all being based on the administra- 
tion of the guarantees by the Council; six of these concessions 
refer to the construction of railways; five relate to loans, three of 
which are based upon a recently borrowed capital of $45,000,000 ; 
one has for its object the conversion of five per cent. priority 
bonds into four per cent. consols; one concerns the collection of 
tithes given as a guarantee for the war indemnity due to Russia. 
The length of the railway lines conceded by the six contracts 
referred to above amounts to 2,315 kilometres. 

In 1899-1900 the sum to be paid by the Government on account 
of these guarantees amounted to $4,140,000. 

In consequence of all these contracts, the Council has been 
gradually induced to collect, by right of these new attributes, 
State revenues representing an annual sum of about $9,000,000, 
this being about the same amount as that which it collects in 
carrying out the Decree of Mouharrem. With its 720 agencies 
and 5,000 employés the Council has assumed a great import- 
ance in the country. Thanks to the admirable organization which 
it has introduced, the credit of the Empire has been strengthened ; 
the establishment of new railroads, facilitated by its co-opera- 
tion, has opened vast territories to trade which formerly were 
almost without communication with the rest of the world. 


ITI. 

Outside the sphere of administration of the Council of the 
Debt, another part of Turkish Finance is administered directly 
by the Malié (Ministry of Finance). The contrast between the 
two is striking. On one side we have the methods and organiza- 
tion of modern States, on the other the old Turkish régime main- 
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tained with little modification up to the end of the nineteenth 
century. A superficial examination would convey the impression 
that the post of Malié Naziri (Minister of Finance) is rather 
enviable than otherwise. This functionary, unlike his colleagues 
in Parliamentary countries, has not the trouble of submitting 
his anticipatory Budgets and his accounts of administration to 
a Parliament. He is free from the dread of seeing some mem- 
ber cut down grants which he considers indispensable, or on the 
contrary, impose upon him expenses which he regards as super- 
fluous. He is also sheltered from the anxiety which ordinarily 
spoils the pleasures of office of the Ministers of Finance of coun- 
tries whose affairs are not upon a sound basis—the nightmare 
of payments falling due at a certain date! 

Since 1881, the Administration of the Public Debt has freed 
him from this task, at least to a great extent. What is incum- 
bent upon the Malié is the payment of the Sultan’s Civil List, 
of the contracts for armaments supplied, and of the Army and of 
the Civil Service. The Civil List, that is the chief thing! It 
figures at the head of the charges, and amounts to $4,000,000. 
As to the rest, the Minister need not be in a hurry to provide for 
them. The contractors for armaments make great profits; they 
have certainly made allowance in their calculations for the risk 
of having to wait a long time for their money; they would not 
like to see the door shut in their faces the next time that orders 
were given, through their pressing too much for payment. The 
officials are used to their salaries not arriving in time; they do 
not count upon them very much, and look for other resources. 
The soldier in Turkey has a broad back and especially a good di- 
gestion; a little rice and a great deal of tobacco, so easily pro- 
cured in these times of monopoly, suffice him. Suppose that the 
Government already owes him for five months’ pay; this month 
he is also not paid; that makes six months’ pay which he will 
have to receive, and that will make a round sum! 

The Malié is charged, among other duties, with the examina- 
tion of new financial combinations proposed to the Government. 
This part of his task is neither the easiest nor the least disagree- 
able. The list of schemes which are being examined is very 
long; if all were realized, the era of the golden age would cease 
to be a fable for Turkey. There is not a thing out of which 
the Greek and Armenian financiers who are always hanging about 
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the Malié do not know how to make money. They prove to the 
Government that the war indemnity due to Russia could procure 
it several hundred thousand pounds by making it the object of a 
loan; they offer to establish monopolies on every imaginable 
article ; they propose to buy back the different railroads of Euro- 
pean Turkey and, by economies to be effected by centralizing 
their working, to find security for a loan of £2,000,000. Men of 
established position and abilities have taken up this question, 
which, however, encounters many obstacles. Everything, more- 
over, in this country is difficult and complicated. If the Gevern- 
ment wants to raise the lighthouse dues, England objects; if it 
wants to create a monopoly on cigarette paper or playing-cards, 
France or Austria-Hungary puts a spoke in the wheel. If it is a 
question of petroleum Russia will raise objections, and even the 
Powers which are the least interested make their consent to any 
point whatsoever depend upon the settlement of such or such a 
question. We have lately seen the Americans protesting against 
the prohibition of importing salt pork, and all the Powers op- 
posing the raising of the customs duties. 

Among questions under examination at the Ministry of Finance 
two may be specially cited which will immediately be the subject 
of important negotiations. 

The proposed increase of customs duties from 8 to 11 per cent. 
is estimated to yield from two to two and a half million dollars 
a year; by rights, this sum ought to serve for the increase of 
interest on the debt managed by the Council of Administration. 
Now this rise in interest would entail an increase of the rate of 
redemption of the debt, and it would be really exacting too much 
from the Government to request it to make efforts to obtain an 
increase of income merely to see the extinction of the debt render- 
ed more onerous. ‘A combination is therefore being sought for 
by which it may be possible to give up part of this new revenue 
to the Government, a part which, according to existing plans, 
would serve as basis of a loan for the continuation of the great 
Asiatic railway line towards Bagdad. 

The other scheme relates to the conversion of the loans exist- 
ing under the administration of the Decree of Mouharrem. The 
enactments of this Decree have the effect of maintaining the 
guarantees intact until the complete extinction of all the loans 
for which they serve as security. In the case of the other loans, 
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when a portion of the security is liberated by reason of the re- 
demption of a considerable amount, it is possible to make use 
of it as security for a new demand upon the national credit; 
under the administration of the Decree, however, it is not pos- 
sible to proceed in this manner with the securities appropriated 
to the converted debt. These latter, forming an indivisible 
whole, are not liberated in succession; but immediately on the 
redemption of the last of the shares under the control of the 
Council, the Government will be empowered to dispose of the 
whole of the securities at once. The scheme of conversion in- 
tended to remedy this situation, which is very unfavorable to 
the Government, is based upon the idea of offering to the holders 
a much higher fixed rate of interest than that which they receive 
at present, while continuing the same guarantees. This offer 
would be made in exchange for their profits resulting from the 
important purchases effected for purposes of extinction, which 
take the form of a gradual increase in value. 

The Malié does not, as is the case in other countries, concen- 
trate in his hands all the disbursements by the State. The Coun- 
cil of Ministers decides upon the amount of the sum to be expend- 
ed by each Department, and the Malié hands over to his col- 
leagues assignments for that amount on the different revenues 
of the State. These assignments are given by the Ministers in 
payment to contractors and sometimes even to officials; as they 
are payable in countries the most distant from each other, they 
are necessarily the object of continual traffic; their value fluctu- 
ates, and their more or less prompt cashing depends on the 
greater or lesser ability which the holder displays in getting 
them honored at the various provincial treasuries. One can 
imagine the abuses, robberies and jobberies to which this system 
must give rise. 

We have seen that it is the Council of the Public Debt which 
is charged with paying the interest on the money borrowed by 
the State, by means of certain revenues which sre conceded to it. 
But there are exceptions. Several loans are outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the Council, and the Minister of Finance is the authority 
who provides for the payment of their interest. The list of these 
loans comprises the loans guaranteed by the Egyptian tribute, 
and two loans created in capitalization of the returns due from 
the Tumbeki Society antl from the “ Comypdyrie dés Atentinis de 
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fer de la Turquie d'Europe,” returns also paid by their debtors 
direct to the banks to which is entrusted the payment of the in- 
terest. The only loan whereof the payment of interest falls 
directly upon the Malié, is the five per cent. 1886 loan of $29,- 
575,000. 

IV. 

If we take a comprehensive view of the financial situation of 
the Ottoman Empire, we see that it presents itself as follows: a 
past, burdened with very grave mistakes and with which it was 
necessary to break, left Turkey with a Consolidated Debt of 
$522,607,000 guaranteed by the revenues controlled by the Coun- 
cil of the Debt. 

This is a considerable amount. But the burden which it im- 
poses appears heavier than it really is. The rate of interest 
being only one per cent., the yearly allowance necessitated by the 
dividends is not high, and thanks to the stipulation which appro- 
priates for the gradual extinction of the debt a part of the pro- 
ceeds of the conceded revenues, as well as the interest due on 
securities already redeemed, thanks also to the arrangement 
which allows repurchase at the Stock Exchange instead of re- 
demption of the nominal capital, the Consolidated Debt di- 
minishes very fast, in geometrical progression. In the first nine 
financial years, 3.978 per cent. of the debt was discharged, in the 
next nine financial years 12.692 per cent. The total extinction 
of debt thus amounts to $96,415,000 or 18.45 per cent. on the Ist 
(13th) March, 1901. Another portion of the debt amounting to 
a capital of $90,200,000 is guaranteed by the Egyptian tribute, 
and is therefore not a burden which really weighs heavily on 
Turkey. 

Besides the debts which have been mentioned, there remains a 
capital of about $90,000,000 of various loans and of Floating 
Debt, and further, the annuity of $1,600,000 to be paid to 
Russia as war indemnity. One cannot say that the annual sacri- 
fices necessitated by these liabilities are out of proportion to the 
resources of the Ottoman Empire. 

The sums which Turkey has paid from her own revenues since 
the new era of the Administration of the Public Debt exceed by 
$276,000,000 the amount borrowed by her during the same 
period ; and, as regards the capital of the debt, a far larger sum 
has been paid off than that which was borrowed on the other 
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hand. There are many States generally regarded as being in a 
highly prosperous condition, of which as much could not be said. 

Of course, there is another side to the question. If we con- 
sider that portion of the finances dependent upon the Malié, and 
not under the power of the Council of the Debt, subjects of 
criticism are not wanting. The system of direct taxes recalls 
our Middle Ages; the assessment is arbitrary, while the method 
of collection is disgraceful. The Budget only exists upon paper ; 
officials are paid in the most irregular manner, and creditors not 
possessing guarantees acknowledged by the Council of the Debt 
are often obliged to wait a long time for their money. When 
they are foreigners, and when the diplomatic Powers who look 
after their interests end by losing patience in consequence of re- 
peated adjournments, crises arise like that which recently broke 
out between France and Turkey. Respect for a fixed time of 
payment is a notion absolutely foreign to the Ottoman intelli- 
gence, which has an instinct as well as a taste for petty expedi- 
ents, subterfuges and deferments until the morrow or the follow- 
ing week. But one must not exaggerate the importance and 
gravity of the incidents which arise. On the whole, with more or 
less good-will, after more or less delay, under more or less ener- 
getic pressure, Turkey pays what she owes. Tergiversation in- 
jures her good financial reputation, and brings her absolutely no 
profit, except the necessity of paying large sums as interest for 
the delay. She would render her own credit a signal service if 
she would henceforth abstain from seeking to elude, by means of 
subtleties and vain promises, the execution of the engagements 
which she has contracted, and if she would seek to inspire 
foreign capitalists with complete confidence, and thus attract 
them towards the exploitation of her immense agricultural and 
mineral resources. Many portions of her territory were formerly 
counted among the most fertile and the richest of the world, 
especially the west of Asia Minor, Syria, and the regions watered 
by the Euphrates and the Tigris. To restore their former pros- 
perity, the Turkish Government need not spend hundreds of 
millions on public works; there are certainly useful works to be 
undertaken, ports and railways to be established, but this must 
be done by proceeding methodically, by not doing too much at a 
time, and by not entering upon fresh and too onerous engage- 
ments. 
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The best and the most necessary guarantee and the most effi- 
cacious attraction which Turkey could offer to the capitalists of 
Europe and America is the organization of what it most needs: a 
good administration, an independent and impartial judicature, 
and the most absolute security for human life and property. 

We must, at any rate, do justice to the financial management 
of the Ottoman Empire in its relations with the creditors of 
the State since the great reform of 1881. It has been one of 
perfect honesty, and that under very difficult circumstances. 
Who cannot call to mind the position of Turkey between 1895 
and 1897? After the cholera epidemic, troubles and insurrection 
broke out in Armenia; the monetary crisis, provoked all over 
Europe by senseless speculation in gold mines, was exploited in 
Constantinople by political agitators who organized a run on 
the Ottoman Bank; the financial markets of Western Europe 
were seriously disturbed, and a four months’ moratorium was 
decreed at Constantinople; the Asiatic Provinces were in a state 
of extreme agitation, and in Constantinople an attack was made 
by armed force on the Ottoman Bank. In 1897 came the Cretan 
insurrection and the declaration of war by Greece. 

In less than six weeks the Turkish Government assembled 200, 
000 men in Thessaly and Epirus. There are few countries which, 
in presence of such extraordinary circumstances, would not have 
hesitated to invoke reasons of State for reducing or suspending 
the payment of interest on their debt. Turkey resisted every 
temptation of the kind. During that terribly agitated period, the 
interest on the debt was regularly paid; the gradual extinction 
of debt by drawing lots took place as usual, and the Council of 
the Public Debt calmly continued its operations. It redeemed 
in 1894-95 at the Paris and London Exchanges shares of the 
four series to the value of $5,860,000, in 1895-96 to the value of 
$5,616,000, in 1896-97 to the value of $6,080,000 and 35,633 
lots, and it continues to increase the reserve funds for the aug- 
mentation of interest by $891,000. 

“The Sick Man,” as the Czar Nicholas used to call him, is in 
many respects subjected to very bad medical treatment, but the 
patience of his presumptive heirs is perhaps still to be exposed 
to a long trial; he has given in the last few years, especially in 
financial] matters, conclusive proofs of vigor and vitality. 

CHARLES MORAWITZ. 





THE CITY OF DALLAS. 


THE MANUFACTURING, JOBBING, AND FINANCIAL CENTRE OF TEXAS. 


The city of Dallas is located on the east bank of the Trinity River, in the wealthiest and 
most populous county of Texas, and about 500 feet above sea level, and is the central point of 
a thickly settled district, comprising the famous black waxy land belt of Texas. 

The population, including suburbs, is 72,263,and is a very cosmopolitan one, nine-ienths of 


it being white; and this character of population prevails in the surrounding county. 








LOOKING WEST ON MAIN STREET. 


The climate is most salubrious, temperate, and semitropical; the rainfall varies between 28 
and 36 inches, January and February being the winter months, the temperature seldom going 
below zero, and in midsummer rarely above 100,owing to the trade-winds from the Gulf, which 


make the nights always pleasant. No epidemic has ever visited the city, and rigid statistics 
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show the death rate to be for the past ten years only eleven per thousand inhabitants The 
tax rate is $1.65 on the $100, including school taxes. Assessed values are $23,984,000, T) net 
984,000. e ne 


bonded indebtedness is $1,692,000. The value of the city public property is $2,903,148. 1). Wa- . 
ter-works alone would sell for more than enough to pay its entire debt. Her 4-per-cent. bonds , 
sell at par, and the city has no floating debt. 7 

Dallas has four national banks, with deposits aggregating more than $10,000,000 and ap. 
nual clearances of $160,000,000, Dallas has been designated by the Comptroller of Curreney : 
as a reserve city on the basis of having more than 50,000 population. Besides national! wr - 
there are one private bank and a number of saving and loan companies. te 


Dallas stands at the head as a publishing centre, and numbers fifty-five newspapers and peri- 
odicals—three and one-half tons of newspapers and magazines being handled through the post: 
office daily. 

rhe water-supply is abundant and good. The city water-works, taking its supply from the 
river, has a present pumping capacity of 19,000,000 gallons per day. Artesian water is found in 
abundance, twenty-two artesian wells having been sunk in the past few years, some of them 
flowing, and all affording fine water for drinking and manufacturing purposes. The city has 
just completed an additional storage reservoir with more than a billion gallons’ capacity, and 
is systematically perfecting one of the best water-works plants in the Southwest. 


Dallas has sixty miles of electric street railway, three electric companies furnishing power 








and light, and one gas company with sixty miles of gas mains. 

The transportation facilities of Dallas are good, having six railroads radiating in eleven di- 
rections, with sixty passenger trains arriving and departing each day, and two additional 
trunk lines now building. Having railroads is one advantage, and being the centre of a fertile 
country with more than a million consumers is another, and yet Dallas possesses, beyond dis- 
pute, both of these. Dallas is in the centre of the most productive and most thickly populated 
area of Texas. Within the thirty-five counties surrounding it (out of 243 in the State) isa 
black-waxy district of 28,980 square miles, or 10.9 per cent. of the State’s area. Within this 
circle is 36.2 per cent. of the State’s population, 33.9 per cent. of the assessed values, 28.8 per cent. 
of the railroad mileage of the State,-32.2 per cent. of the cities, towns, and villages, and 6Q per 
cent. of the total number of business houses. In the same counties are produced 40 per cent. 
of the cotton of the State, and a like proportion of wheat, oats, and corn. Dallas has more tel- 
ephones in service than any other Texas city. It is the centre of the long-distance telephone 
business, and has about as many circuits as Chicago. 

The educational and religious facilities of Dallas are unsurpassed, there being fifty - nine 
schools and colleges. Among the schools are four seminaries for young ladies, a musical con- 
servatory, a school of oratory, two schools of medicine, four business colleges, two boys’ acad- 
emies, besides numerous private schools. Dallas prides herself on her public free schools as 
being equal to any in the country. There are thirteen public free school buildings, including 
the High School building, nine of which are for white children and four for colored children. 
These buildings are of brick and stone, substantial and attractive in appearance, and cost, with 
There are now over 7,000 children enrolled in the public 





furniture and equipment, $350,000. 
schools. These public schools are supported by an appropriation from the State school fund 
amounting annually to about $80,000, augmented by a special tax of 224% cents on the $100. 


The High School has a special income of its own, yielding about $11,000 per annum. There St. I 
are two free kindergarten associations doing splendid work. house 

A handsome public library, well equipped, a Young Men’s Christian Association building, and house 
other free reading rooms, sixty churches, and numbers of every variety of social, literary, artis- D: 
tic, musical, and athletic associations, besides benevolent organizations of every character. It ex 

The fire and life insurance headquarters for the State are located at Dallas, all the State throu, 
and general agents being here, transacting from Dallas a large business with Louisiana, Arka me 


sas, Oklahoma, and Indian Territories. 
receip 
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—- + ss . . . 7.2 
At Dallas is held annually the Texas State Fair, the largest of its kind in the United States, 
last year being 273,428. 


the attendance 
as a distributing point for agricultural implemehts, machinery, and 


Dallas leads the world 
sehicles, business in this line running over $15,000,000 annually. All the manufacturers of these 
lines have constructed extensive, costly, and commodious buildings at Dallas to accommodate 
this immense and growing trade. 

The volume of the wholesale business of Dallas is over $40,000,000 annually. It is the lead- 


ing city of the United States for the manufacture of cotton-gin machinery, as well as the manu- 
facture of harness and saddlery goods. It has the largest wholesale dry goods house south of 

















A TYPICAL BUSINESS BLOCK, DALLAS, TEXAS. 


St. Louis, the largest wholesale grocery house in Texas, and the largest wholesale saddlery 
house in the world. As a recognition of its excellent trade facilities a number of wholesale 
houses have recently located here. 

Dallas's big postal business is one of the best indications of the city’s business and energy. 
It exceeds that of any other two cities in Texas combined, and is larger than many cities 
throughout the country which greatly exceed Dallas in population. The gross receipts of the 
Dallas post-office exceeds that of Worcester, Mass.,Grand Rapids, Mich., Jersey City, N. J., Syracuse, 
N. ¥., Portland, Ore., Nashville, Tenn., and Los Angeles, Cal. It is conceded that the postal 


receipts of a city are the most reliable measure of its business. 











The improvement of the Trinity River, now assured (Congress having made a large appi 
priation at this session), and Dallas being at the head of navigation, offers superior indugs 
ments to manufactifrers by reason of its central location, its distributing features, and its pre 
imity to raw material. Bordering on the Trinity River are vast tracts of timber land, and i 
is estimated that there are two million acres of fine hard woods, pine, and cypress. There 
also vast beds of coal, iron, clay, and stone of various kinds. The report of the United State 
Government Engineers states that the outcroppings of brown or lignite coal were found in numer 
ous places covering a distance of 200 miles, the veins running from three to twenty feet thick, 
and that iron was found for eighty miles, which would carry 5,000,000 tons to the square mile, 
The improvement of the river will make Dallas a basing point, and must add greatly to her 
present prestige as a distributing and manufacturing centre, besides opening up to her trade 4 
vast area of the finest farming land, heretofore inaccessible for want of transportation facitities, 

Dallas has now 180 distinct manufacturing concerns, all prospering and growing. With be 
tuminous coal fifty miles west and lignite fifty miles east, and the finding of fuel oil in differ. 
ent parts of the State and within sixty miles of Dallas, the problem of cheap fuel is solved. 

Practical experts have stated that Dallas could produce steel and iron cheaper than Chi- 
cago, Pittsburg, or Birmingham, for the ore and lime are nearer to Dallas and cheaper of ex 
traction. Soft ores are found in abundance within 120 miles, and the highest grade of hard ¢ 
within a short distance. 

The ores of Llano County, 350 miles from Dallas, are said to have no equal except the o 
of Siberia. Birmingham gets her hard ores from Lake Superior, more than 1,000 miles furth 


than Dallas to Llano. 
The hotel accommodations are the best in the State. There are six brick hotels, all with 


in a few blocks of the depots. These hotels are the Oriental, one of the finest and most comm 
dious hotels in the Southwest; the Grand Windsor, a spacious four-story structure covering 
nearly. a block, and facing four streets; the St. George, running through from Main to Comme 


streets,four stories high, and recently remodelted; the Mcheod, an immense six-story building 
the Adelphia, a three-story brick building; the Arlington, a three-story brick, and in additi 

there are others of from twenty to thirty rooms each, while the city directory shows twenty 
eight hotels, distinctly classed as such. 

Dallas is the convention city of the Southwest. As an instance of her ability to care 
a large assembly, she points with pride to the manner in which she handled the Confede 
Reunion, which brought over 150,000 visitors, who were cared for in a highly creditable 
satisfactory manner. On the Fair Grounds she has a convention hall capable of seating 12,4 
people, within ten minutes’ ride from the centre of the city, besides other halls and places 
meetings. 

Dallas, though yet a young city, is growing rapidly. Last year’s building permits ne 
doubled that of 1900; 892 building permits were issued in 1901, at an estimated value 
$2,550,000. Notwithstanding this activity, there are few vacant houses, the demand keepi 
ahead of the supply. 

The city’s welfare is ably looked after by the Dallas Commercial Club, an organization com 
posed of the prominent and progressive business men of Dallas, a live and wide-awake associt 
tion who will cheerfully give desired information relative to their city. Through its influence 
capital has been secured, new enterprises started and fostered, until to-day there is not another 
city of its size in the United States which can compare with it in commercial and industrial 
importance. 

JOHN G. HUNTER, 
Secretary Commercial Club. 
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